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UTH AFRICA— 
Good Hope Tours 


HE motto “Good Hope” has been associated with South Africa since the 15th 
Century and it is aptly symbolised by an old-time ship of sail. We have chosen 
that motto and device as the theme for Winter travel to South Africa this year. 
“Good Hope” Tours provide a restful and recuperative ocean voyage, a marked 


diversity of social and travel interests, and a complete change of scene and climate. 
a season of warm but temperate sunshine 





Europe’s Winter is South Africa’s Summer 
from October to April. Business men, in particular, seeking relaxation will find in 
these tours a beneficial change, with leisure to study, at first-hand, the expanding com- 





mercial requirements of this Dominion—one of Britain’s best customers. 


We are booking inclusive tours for the coming Winter—duration 8 to 12 weeks, 
return steamer fares £30 to £90. May we send you our special programme “ Good 
Hope Tourts”’ giving sailings and inclusive costs? Apply: Director, Union Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 





UNION OF SOUTH APRICA 
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King Edward's Hospital Fund, acting for 
an Anonymous Friend, has promised to give 


MQ@ORFIELDS 


£4,500 on condition that the New Exten- 
sion is opened free from debt. To claim 
this gift £14,000 must be raised by the end 
of the year. 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP D 


Moorfiel:is Eye 
Hospital 


City Road 
London, E.C.1 

















the lure of | 
London 


We have often toyed with the idea of 
putting a factory in London, chiefly because 
this would give us an excuse for more 
frequent visits to the London that we love 
than we make at present. But maybe we 
























are happier as we are, with one factory in 

Belfast where all the process of manufacture 
is under our personal eye. We have two boats weekly 
direct from Belfast to London Dock, within a_ few 
hundred yards of which we have an ample store; and 
our valued London customers are called upon regularly 
by our motor or our magpie horse, which latter, by 
the way, won first prize in the light van section in 
Regent’s Park last Easter Monday. We do not know 
whether Messrs. Buchanan cast 
covetous eyes on this black and 
white horse. We have not the 
pleasure of knowing these gentle- 
men, but their Whisky and Ross's 
Soda Water are on very friendly 
terms. 


ROSS'S 


BELFAST 


















































“but they taught my hands fo see’ 


Thousands of those who have been deprived of the 
blessing of sight have been enabled by the National 
Institute for the Blind to take a useful part in the 
world and to share in the fullness of life. The 
Institute exists to serve the whole community of the 
blind from birth to old age throughout the land. 
In this work it urgently needs your co-operation. 


Can you forbear to help ? 


You can help by donation, subscription, 
or legacy. Please write to the Chairman, 
Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 
224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 








UNIQUE 


JAVA WINTER 
CRUISE 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


JAN. 26th — FOR 75 DAYS 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


: 2 ‘ : , e 
Fitted with latest improvements ensuring utmost steadiness at Sea and 
Sreedom from vibration 


VISITING ENCHANTING 
JAVA, MALAYA, BALI 
CEYLON, EGYPT, TUNIS 
SOUTH AFRICA, ARABIA 


TENERIFFE SEMARANG PORT TEWFIK 
ST. HELENA BATAVIA (for CAIRO) 
CAPE TOWN SINGAPORE 

DURBAN PORT SAID 
MAURITIUS BIZERTA 

ALI (for TUNIS) 


21,450 MILES; INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 
145 GUINEAS 


There is no voyage to equal an enjoyable Holiday in Blue Star 
comfort 
Interesting Brochures with Maps, Ship Plans and full details post free 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London, §.W.1. Head Office : 
40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Bradford, Paris, and all Principal Agents 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE international situation in South East Europe 
is deplorable, and as long as the spirit manifested 
by Italy and Jugo-Slavia towards one another prevails 
the negotiations at Geneva about guarantees for the 
independence of Austria will be blocked by a dead wall. 
There is no good reason for the Italo-Jugo-Slav tension 
except a Press campaign culpable in its malignity and 
folly on both sides—and much more serious, of course, 
when the papers of both countries are completely under 
the thumb of their governments. It is not asking a 
great deal of Signor Mussolini and King Alexander to 
suggest to the journalists of their countries that they 
should drop trans-Adriatic polemics completely for a 
month or so, Even in the interests of their own dignity 
they might do that, for lampoons about the military 
records of the respective countries are on a level with 
the personalities of street-urchins. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances the verbal warfare would matter little, but 
atamoment when co-operation between the two countries, 
together with the other Succession States, in regard to 
Austria is imperative, it is a serious obstacle to agreements 
which ought to be concluded, and concluded quickly, 
in the interests of all Europe. At present deadlock 
prevails. France is anxious to guarantee Austria through 
the League. Italy is bent on agreements outside the 
League, presumably on the ground that swift action 
might be called for and that League action would mean 
delay. 
S * 

Our own Government meanwhile maintains an attitude 
of complete detachment, which its leading members seem 
to regard as a great deal more glorious than it in fact is. 
Austria, we are told, in no sense concerns Great Britain. 
It in no sense concerned Great Britain in July, 1914, but 


August, 1914, opinions about that underwent some 
revision. If the peace of Europe were broken over 
Austria today the danger of this country being drawn 
into war again would he grave. The assertion that 
public opinion would tolerate no new commitments 
would be more convincing if Ministers had ever made 
any kind of appeal to public opinion. But, actually, it is 
much more a question of honouring old commitments 


than of contracting new ones. An agreement like 
Locarno had its special use in bringing Germany into 


the League, and it will have its special place when 
Germany is no longer a League member nor bound by 
the League Covenant. If the Covenant means anything 


at all it means that League members will take every 
necessary step to preserve Austria against external 
attack. Mr. Baldwin and other members of the Cabinet 
have more than once declared firmly that we stand loyally 
by our Coveaant obligations, but some of the language 
used by the Press, and attributed, rightly or wrongly, 
to Ministers, points to a very different conclusion. No 
country, certainly no European country, can without 
repudiating its treaty obligations simply wash its hands 
of Austria. And we shall add considerably to European 
stability by making it clear that we are doing nothing 
of the kind. 
+ * * * 

The Strike Danger in South Wales 

At the moment of going to press no settlement of the 
dispute in the South Wales coalfield is in sight, and 
the situation is darkened by the threat of a stoppage 
throughout the whole district on Saturday. The folly 
of postponing negotiations to the eleventh hour was 
pointed out weeks ago in these pages; and now owners 
and men alike are faced with a catastrophe that would be 
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equally ruinous to both, and that ought to be averted 
at all costs. The men insist on the restoration of the 
1931 cuts; the owners deny that it is economically 
possible. The masters, months ago, put themselves in a 
false position by refusing to recognize the Industrial 
Board appointed by the Ministry of Labour ; it is there- 
fore the more incumbent on them now to assist in the 
appointment of an arbitration tribunal. There is 
reason in their objection to appointing as members 
of it persons whose views are more or less fixed; but 
the Ministry of Labour can be trusted to nominate an 
impartial body. No question of this kind ought to be 
allowed to hold up quick procedure for investigation. 
This is an occasion when all the resources of the Govern- 
ment should be used with resolution, first, to prevent 
a stoppage on Saturday, and secondly to promote a 
settlement of the dispute. 
* * ** * 

The Cunarder Launched 

The launching at long last of the great Cunarder which 
has been the object of hopes, disappointments and renewed 
hopes may not unreasonably be taken as a sign of better 
times. We say “not unreasonably,” for the monster 
ship is begotten of confidence and decision—that kind 
of confidence and decision which alone can command 
success. If the strictest tenets of conventional finance 
has been clung to, the 534 would never have received 
the indispensable Government support, and would have 
continued to lie, a derelict “ folly,” in the shipyard. 
But on this occasion at least the Government had the 
courage of conviction; it prepared on its own risk to 
advance money for a constructive project which would 
provide employment in the present and is likely to 
earn profits in the future. And it insisted on rationaliza- 
tion in the shape of a fusion between the Cunard and 
White Star companies. If it had not taken this step 
there would have been despair on the Clyde, a sense of 
defeat throughout the British shipping community, 
and a perhaps irretrievable set-back to British prestige. 
But by taking the step, it has started a movement in 
precisely the opposite direction and has stimulated that 
confidence which breeds confidence. There are other 
fields—say housing—where the same treatment would 
be sound business. 

* ** * . 

France Reforming Herself 

M. Doumergue has said at last what some statesman 
had to say sooner or later about constitutional reform in 
France. In his wireless address to the nation on Monday 
he foreshadowed changes based mainly on the experience 
of this country, paying, incidentally, a high tribute, as 
Talleyrand did more than a century ago, to the British 
Constitution. The most important of the specific pro- 
posals which the Doumergue Government is to attempt to 
carry through consist of amendments to the Constitution, 
giving the Prime Minister of the day the right of dissolu- 
tion ; confining to Ministers the right to propose measures 
involving additional taxation ; and placing the engage- 
ment of civil servants on a basis which will withhold from 
them the right to strike. The first two proposals will 
provoke little opposition, for there is hardly anything to 
be said against them. The third has already enraged the 
Left, for the Socialist Party lives largely on exploitation 
of the grievances of the small fonctionnaires. It by no 
means follows that what can be done in Great Britain 
ean be done in France, but it is quite certain that it will be 
the better for France in the long run if it can. The insta- 
bility of French Governments has been a grave obstacle 
to international negotiations in the past twenty years, 
and any reforms that tend to lengthen the average life of 
administrations in France will be for the good of Europe. 





The End of the American Textile Strike 

The strike leaders in the American textile dispute hay, 
shown wise strategy in the moment they have cho, 
to call off the strike and order the men back to work. 
It is doubtful whether they ever controlled that majority 
of the workers which was needed to justify their cain 
to be the legal spokesmen for all. It is equally doubt 
whether they could have maintained the stoppage on ; 
large scale had the strike been prolonged. But the iggy 
of proposals for settlement by the special board ¢ 
inquiry set up on Mr. Roosevelt’s recommendatic, 
created a new situation. Without waiting for th 
employers’ decision the union leaders hastened to acces 
the proposals and declare the strike ended, thus aVOiding 
defeat, claiming victory, and putting the administratig, 
in a position where it must give its moral support to th 
terms of settlement recommended. What the uniox 
want most of all is, by their action, to have won, or at leas 
to appear to have won, concessions, so that they may 
strengthen their membership and make good their clai, 
to bargain on behalf of the workers as their accredite| 
representatives. 























* * * * 


The Swiss and the Saar 

Switzerland is not cutting a very admirable figure 
in regard to the League of Nations just at present. Her 
opposition to the entry of Russia into the League was 
carried to the point of factiousness. Her representative 
actually raised before the League Council on Tuesday, 
under the article of the Covenant referring to war o 
threats of war or to a good understanding between 
nations, a trifling and apparently quite untenable clain 
for damage sustained by Swiss citizens during the Wa. 
And now the Federal Council has refused to agree to the 
enlistment of individual Swiss recruits for the suppl. 
mentary police force required for temporary service iy 
the Saar between now and the plebiscite. The ple 
that to do so would compromise Swiss neutrality is 
puerile. The enlistment of Swiss citizens in a force 
designed to maintain order in a territory governed by 
the League of Nations is no more unneutral than the 
election of a Swiss chairman of the harbour-board at 
Danzig. The cause is pretty certainly German pressur, 
and the delight of the German Press at Switzerland’s 
refusal is significant. The difficulties of the Saar 
Governing Commission, already great, will be made 
greater, for there are not many countries from which 
German-speaking recruits can be _ obtained. But 
Switzerland, no doubt, would say that that is none of 


her business,—League member though she is, 
* * * * 



























Japan, Russia and the Railway 

The reports of an agreement between Japan and 
Russia over the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway stil 
lack confirmation, but they may very well be true. 
Neither country wants war at present, and that being 
so they have nothing to gain by hovering perpetually o 
the verge of hostilities. The sum mentioned, £17,000,000, 
is as good a compromise as is likely to be reached between 
what Russia asked and what Japan offered. The in- 
portance of the deal, if it is really carried through, is that 
it means something of a set-back for the militarists in 
Japan, for the civilian Ministers have always been much 
more anxious to come to an understanding with Moscow. 
The Chinese Eastern Railway runs through Manchukuwo, 
and with that province completely dominated by Japan 
Russia’s difficulties in working the railway are so great 
that she has good cause for parting with it on any reasol 
able terms. China’s contingent rights will no doubt be 
ignored. While the deal, if deal there be, will remove 
one cause of friction between Japan and Russia, it is mue! 
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too soon to talk of a general détente between the two reckless utterances as that on which we commented a 
Powers. It is ominous that Japan is represented as few weeks ago, when the General spoke of the Blueshirts 







































































e have ys to leave herself free to concentrate on the naval rallying to fight invaders from the North; or as those 
hea ex ansion issue. in which at an earlier stage he appeared to identify his 
Work, 4 . 7 ° ° movement with Fascism. He is a courageous and 
ayonity Afghanistan and the League spirited man; he has the right sort of personality to 
lain FE Both geography and history combine to lend importance inspire moods of enthusiasm and dare-devilry in massed 
bth to the entry of Afghanistan into the League of Nations. bands of young patriots. But for the sustained leadership 
Con The country is part and parcel of the problems of India, of a serious Opposition which might be expected to bring 
ry, put relations between Kabul and Delhi have been improv- back sound government to the Free State he was obviously 
ard ing steadily, and it was appropriate that one of the unsuited. Mr. Cosgrave could not possibly be expected 
dati strongest speeches in favour of the new State’s admission ‘to countenance his more capricious pronouncements, 
the should have been made on Wednesday by Sir Denys and Mr. Cosgrave after all is the wise and tested leader 
accent Iie Bray on behalf of the Indian Delegation. With Russia to whom in the long run serious Irishmen who distrust 
idig ’ touching her other frontier it was appropriate that Mr. de Valera will look for guidance. Ex-Commandant 
ration Afghanistan and the U.S.S.R. should join the League Cronin succeeds General O'Duffy as director-general of 
tome at the same Assembly. Afghanistan, moreover, is the Blueshirts, and Mr. Cosgrave resumes his proper 
Unions emerging swiftly—at one moment the process became place as leader of the Opposition. 
t least two swift—from her age-long isolation. It is to her * * * * 
y May Bown interest, and almost equally to that of her neigh- Evening Access to the Museums 
‘chin | pours, that her development should be based on the To the case that has recently been presented for ex- 
= principles laid down in the League Covenant and that tending the hours in which the Reading Room at the 
_ she should profit both by the political experience and British Museum should be open no adequate objection 
| the technical assistance available to her at Geneva. has yet been made ; and with this should be coupled the 
figue | " ii , ” ease for opening the whole Museum and the National 
He Cheaper Telephone Calls Sop Gallery and certain other public galleries in the evening. 
° was The announcement of further reductions in the charges Of would-be students at the Reading Room there are 
tative Fe for telephone calls is a consequence of the drastic overhaul yundreds who are absolutely debarred from making any 
sday, of the system and the new efficiency that has been use of it except on Saturdays, owing to the fact that they 
sie breathed into the service under the present administra- are engaged in business on other days. For the same 
tween Me UO” There was some ground for the complaint that yeason thousands of members of the general public are 
elain trunk calls were too nic iertcthli ‘The full rates o-elamsina’ to deprived of adequate opportunities of visiting museums 
War be reduced, the period during which the intermediate rates = and art collections. But of what use is this vast wealth 
‘0 the ” be gee 1S — and engin cgi omarae knipi stored in the national museums, whose capital value 
ipple. de saan and 5 a.m, will on at = flat rate of — shilling for has been estimated bya Royal Commission at hundreds of 
be any distance. This substantial reduction for night calls millions, except in so far as it is accessible to, and enjoyed 
ple will be a boon felt, not as a rule by people engaged in py, the public ? 
ty is business, but by individuals wishing to talk to friends. * * * * 
oa Sir Kingsley Wood has taken the long view in estimating Paying for Imports me af 
a by that lower charges will encourage long-distance talks and Lord Nuflield s desire that British citizens should buy 
- that the £500,000 loss of revenue from the reductions will British cars is intelligible enough, but when he goes on 
de be at least balanced by additional calls. Some years to say, as he did at Oxford on Saturday, that one man is 
le ago the defects of our telephone system were a standing thrown out of work for twelve months every time a 
ers reproach to a great State service. That is no longer the case. foreign car is bought he is uttering one of those dangerous 
Saar ‘ a * * * half-truths which make inevitably for sloppy political 
hen ost Endeavour a thinking. It may be quite true that the purchase of a 
hich The end of the America s Cup races was an unhappy foreign car reduces employment in the British motor 
sequel to ‘Kndeavour’s’ early successes and the differences industry, but it does not follow at all that it swells the 
a of opinion that marred the last two races were deplorable. general unemployment figure. A foreign car has 
ee Whether there was a foul in the fourth race will never be — to be paid for with British exports, and a British miner or 
| decided, but it is unfortunate that the judges should have a British weaver or a British boot-and-shoe hand reaps 
' dismissed Mr. Sopwith’s protest on a technicality without the benefit. In the one ease the effect of the transaction 
a considering the substance of his complaint at all. What is visible, in the other invisible, but it is none the less 
“still 8 clear is that ‘Rainbow’ and ‘Endeavour’ are as yeal. We should not be lamenting the contraction of 
Ei nearly equal as any two boats could well be, and a_ jnternational trade if international trade were really a 
j touch of luck is enough to decide the issue between disaster. 
we thm. So is a swift decision at the right moment, or * ’ ° . 
7” on the other side a sudden error of judgement, by either Liberalism in Canada 
ti commander, or the difference made by a shade of extra Dangerous as it is to base far-reaching conclusions on 
‘sa oertnens by a crew, Itisa disappointment that the cup the results of by-elections, the five contests that have 
sa remains in America, but neither Mr. Sopwith nor his just been decided in Ontario can only be interpreted in 
an designer nor his crew have anything to reproach themselves one way. In two seats held by the Libe als the Liberal 
aia ay And the American public has given the British majority was increased. Of three held by Conservatives 
a boat all the welcome anyone could ask for. two were captured by Liberals and the third undoubtedly 
on . " , ° would have been but for the intervention ofa Co-operative 
we General O Duffy Resigns ) Commonwealth candidate, which meant a split in the 
oe . General O’Duffy’s resignation of the leadership of the anti-Government vote. Coming after _the sweeping 
nited Ireland Party and of the Blueshirt organization victory of the Liberals in the Ontario provincial elections, 





cannot be regretted by those who wish to see the Opposi- and similar victories in other provinces, the evidence 
tion in the Free State led in a statesmanlike manner. of a flow of national feeling against Mr. Bennett's 
Nothing but harm could be done to the cause by such Conservative and high-tariff Government is irresistible, 
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THE CROSS AND THE SWASTIKA —— | q 


ee BISHOP MULLER, the former army- 

chaplain, was installed on Sunday as Primate of the 
German Evangelical Church. The Berlin Cathedral, 
looking on to the Lustgarten, was hung with flags 
bearing the swastika imposed upon the cross. Men 
in Storm Troop uniform stood on either side of the altar. 
The Nazi salute was given to the Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Frick, as he passed up the aisle. The Reich Bishop 
himself exchanged the same salute with the Bishops 
present, all of them, with one exception, men placed in 
office by himself in the brief period of his bishopric. 
But the only bishops whose names are known outside 
Germany—Dr. Meiser of Bavaria, Dr. Wurm of Wirttem- 
berg, and Dr. Marahrens of Hanover, were absent. The 
Confessional Movement they represent, which stands 
for the spiritual freedom of the Church against political 
dictation, and while perfectly ready to render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, is resolute to render 
first unto God the things that are God’s, had no part 
in the installation of the Primate. From thousands 
of pulpits a protest against the whole proceedings was 
read, and where polite action prevented that, it was 
distributed on printed sheets. 

So ends one stage of the journey the Protestant 
Church in Germany has travelled since the day when 
Dr. von Bodelschwingh, who had been elected in due 
and proper order Reich Bishop, was superseded by a 
State-appointed commissioner in order to force his resigna- 
tion and make way for the election, after an intense 
propaganda campaign, of Dr. Miller, whose supporters had 
a monopoly of Press and wireless publicity. From that 
moment the split in the Church has grown steadily 
deeper. An era of religious persecution has set in. 
Bishops have been deposed, and new men, known to be 
good Nazis, put in their places. Hundreds of pastors 
have been deprived of their charges, though in many 
cases, since they have their congregations with them, they 
continue for the present to preach from their old pulpits. 
They are not hostile to National Socialism, or to the 
unification of the Protestant churches of the various 
German provinces, or to the fusion of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches, or (in most cases) to episcopal 
government with a Reich Bishop at the head—though 
not one of them would be reconciled to Dr. Miiller’s 
tenure of that post. What they resist is the patent 
attempt to make the Church serve the purposes of the 
State, to subject it to decrees issued arbitrarily by Reich 
Bishop Miiller in concert with the political leaders of the 
National Socialist movement, and above alli, the applica- 
tion in a Church that through its history has accepted 
the doctrine that in Christ there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither bond nor free, of the obnoxious Aryan 
paragraph, driving from the pulpit any man in whose 
veins there is 25 per cent. of Hebrew blood. 

It is not easy to understand the German Church 
dispute in all its bearings. Church and State have always 
been more closely allied in Germany than in this country, 
and the Church has been far more ready than was com- 
patible with its spiritual health to accept a position of 
semi-dependence on the secular arm. That, and the 
tendency for its leading figures to become theologians 
rather than leaders of men, has kept it too much aloof 
from the life of the German people. Since the Nazi 
revolution, generating as it did the spirit of an inflated 
and aggressive nationalism, three strains have distin- 
guished themselves in the German Protestant Church. 
The most extravagant manifestation of Germanism 








under the guise of Christianity, the German Faith Moy. 
ment (die Deutsche Glaubensbewegung), is so fanatic 
in its obeisance to Nordic and Gerns::2 ideals ag 4, 
forfeit the name of Christian altogether. Protest); 
Christianity is represented in reality only by the Gernay 
Christians, who under the Reich Bishop desire to see }, 
Church a kind of religious department of the Nations) 














Socialist State, and the dissidents, known at first as thy 
Notbund or Emergency League, but now, more ver 
manently, as the Confessional Synod. In the latte 

figure virtually all the men of outstanding charaeter ayq 

personality in Protestant Germany, the Bishops 9 

Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and Hanover, Dr, yw, 

Bodelschwingh of Bielefeld, Pastor Nieméller. of the 

fashionable Berlin suburb of Dahlem, and many others les 

known outside Germany itself. Few, if any, of them ar 

opposing National Socialism as such. They are noj 

concerned with polities but with religion. Driven by 

force of circumstances into opposition to what is in effect 

the established Protestant Church of Nazi Germany, they 

are laying the foundations of a church more completely 

independent of the State than any ecclesiastical movement 

in Germany for generations. 

That is a development to be watched not only with 
sympathy but with profound interest. Out of some 
17,000 Protestant pastors about 7,000 have openly identi- 
fied themselves with the Confessional Synod, in spite of 
all the disabilities and dangers that entails. Of the 
remaining 10,000 a large section is secretly sympathetic, 
and the proportion of laymen who oppose Dr. Miiller 
and his new hierarchy is believed to be not less, though 
owing to the Press censorship, which puts insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of the dissidents, authentic 
information is scarce. The attack on the movement will he 
maintained, but it has withstood the attack successfully 
for eighteen months now. Only men ready to suffer for 
their convictions could have achieved that, and it is only 
if they are prepared to suffer still that the cause they care 
for can survive. But if it does Christianity in Germany, 
both Protestant and Catholic—for the tension between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Nazi Government 
continues undiminished—will reccive a stimulus that will 
make it a new force. There are undoubtedly men among 
the German Christians who believe sincerely that Nazism 
can marshal the people into the Church for the Chureh’s 
benefit. The militant metaphor they adopt in declaring 
themselves ‘‘ Jesus Christ’s Storm Troops ”’ is capable of 
a good, as well as a bad, interpretation. But every act 
of the Reich Bishop has proclaimed him as the fitting 
head of an organization devoid of spirit, much more ol 
spirituality. 

The flags in Berlin cathedral, with the swastika super 
imposed on the cross, are fatally symbolic. In every 
country the problem arises of how Christianity can, 
without derogation from its universality, best shape its 
appeal in the light of the national characteristics. That 
is as natural and as right in Germany as anywhere. 
Unfortunately Germany has today in National Socialism 
a creed that is almost a religion, but a creed utterly 
inconsistent in the exclusive narrowness of its nationalist! 
with a Christian faith that preaches a God Who made 
of one blood all nations of men. Christianity can in 
one aspect be militant, but it cannot be militant and 
nothing else. It can accept no swastika as its symbol. 
Even a cross is not enough. For the true symbol of 
Christianity is not a cross but a crucifix. The essence 
of its faith is a belief in triumph out of apparent failure. 
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It is a religion Nu. f assertion but of sacrifice, of giving 
rather than receiving, of reverence for a Founder Ww ho 
came among melt as one that serveth. The antagonism 
between such a spirit and the temper that animates Nazi 
Germany today stands self-proclaimed. But against 


ageous ralty of , ssional Syno 
that the courageous loyalty of the Confessional Synod 


TALS Li : 
and the sevei,, thousand pastors to an ideal 
higher even than the ideal of a new-born German 

oS 


State shines like a beacon. The Christian Churches of 
all lands, perhaps of this land most of all, owe them no 
small debt. for so long as they stand firm contact can 
be kept with a true Protestant Christianity in Germany 
at a time when it is hard to recognize the officialized 
Protestant religion in that country as Christianity at 
all. And a battle fought anywhere for freedom is 
fought for freedom everywhere. 


MINERS’ LIVES 


N explosion on the scale of that which wrecked 
the Gresford mine on Saturday and caused the 
death, in spite of the persistent gallantry of would-be 
rescuers, of more than 260 men has been rare in the 
recent annals of British coal-mining. No mining disaster 
so terrific and overwhelming has occurred since the 
year 1913. By its size and the accumulation of its 
horrors it strikes the imagination and sympathy of the 
public as lesser disasters fail to do. It is the major 
calamity, which rarely does occur but at any moment 
may occur in the course of work done by men every 
day of their lives underground. Lesser calamities are 
frequent though the public hears little about them 
because in each case only a few lives are lost. Death 
or maiming takes place every day in some area of the 
coalfields. Some 1,000 miners in all, or nearly four 
times as many as at Gresford, are killed every year, 
and 150,000 injured. In spite of all that has been 
done to ensure safety, in spite of research and Govern- 
ment regulations, coal-mining remains the most dangerous 
peace-time occupation in which large numbers of men 
are engaged. 

Progress undoubtedly has been made. Deaths due 
to explosions fifty years ago were ten times as numerous 
as they are today; better ventilation, better safety 
devices, and more stringent regulations have reduced 
the danger. But all the improvements have not 
removed the danger, as has just been proved so tragically 
at Gresford, and is shown again and again in lesser 
explosions caused by shot-firing, defective safety-lamps, 
sparks caused by the striking of a flint, or carelessness. 
The presence of fire-damp can be revealed by detectors, 
but detectors are not used in all mines. It is a rule 
that men should be removed when there is as much as 
2} per cent. of fire-damp in the atmosphere, yet it is 
well known that work is often continued when there 
is a higher percentage than this. Facts such as these 
make it urgent that the lessons of research should be 
persistently applied, the use of every safety-precaution 
made compulsory, and that the miners’ interests should 
he at every point effectively watched both by their 
own representatives and by Government inspectors. 

But explosion is not the only or the chief danger in 
mining. For every one life lost from this cause about 
seventeen are lost as the result of other accidents 
arising in the hazardous job of getting coal and raising 
it to the surface. The rest of the community ought to 
appreciate the dangerous character of the work in which 
the men employed in this key industry are engaged ; 
it is work involving constant risk of injury to themselves 
and anxiety to their families. That in itself goes some 
little way to explaining the stubborn resistance which 
on many occasions in the last fifty years the miners 
have offered when they have felt that they were not 
getting square deal from the employers or the 
nation. 
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Yet the actual danger of their work is perhaps the 
least part of the causes of their discontent. The con- 


ditions of life above-ground as well as underground 
put them in a unique position compared with the rest 
of the working classes. Owing to the fact that miners 
must be located in the regions where shafts are sunk, 
often far from inhabited towns, special provision has 
had to be made, generally by the colliery owners, for 
the temporary housing of the workers. Dwellings 
hastily erected to meet a temporary need have in many 
cases been destined to be inhabited for generations, 
being simply enlarged as occasion demanded, or rudely 
repaired when the authorities insisted. The result 
is that in all the old mining areas of Great Britain— 
notably Durham, Northumberland, Lanarkshire, and 
South Wales—the housing conditions under which the 
miners live are without cxception worse than those of 
any other class in the country. In all of these districts 
there are whole villages inhabited almost exclusively 
by miners and their families which would at once be 
condemned by the sanitary authorities as unfit for 
habitation if there were alternative dwellings to offer 
them. So to a dangerous life underground is added a 
squalid life above-ground. Separated as they are from 
other workers by the fact that they have their own 
villages or their own distinctive quarters, the miners have 
developed a strong corporate feeling among themselves 
and a certain exclusiveness in regard to the rest of the 
community. It is not remarkable that they should have 
become extraordinarily class-conscious, aware of their 
wrongs, clamorous of their rights, and doggedly tenacious 
of their trade union power. 

It is surely clear enough that such a community, 
exposed to such dangers, living under these handicaps, 
deserves the utmost consideration of employers, the 
Government, and the nation at large. And yet these 
people have, not without reason, the aggrieved feeling 
of a community that has been singularly neglected 
and left to fend for itself in hard times. Their wages 
in some districts—and notably South Wales—have been 
brought down to rock-bottom. The slump in the export 
trade and the persistence of unemployment have weakened 
their bargaining power. Even the Welfare Fund which 
provided some amenities of life where amenities were 
few enough has been cut down. 

All this, perhaps, they might have been expected 
to bear with what grace they could if the economic 
position were really irremediable. But that is not the 
case. They are acutely conscious of the fact that 
their business is being badly mismanaged, that it is 
keing conducted in a spirit of extreme individualism 
possibly suitable to the days when the industry was 
young and the demand for coal was rapidly expanding, 
but wholly unsuitable to these times when every economy 
that can be effected by co-ordinated working is indis- 
pensable. Commission after Commission has recom- 
mended changes which are necessary for the salvation 
of the industry, and nearly all the recommendations 
have been neglected. Old mines which ought to be 
shut down are kept going te produce their quota, and 
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many new efficient mines are condemned to a production 
far below their capacity. No powers have been provided 
to compel the amalgamation of mines which ought to 
be under single control, but are not. Royalty-owners 
continue to enjoy rights which may be capriciously and 
obstructively exercised, and their rights and_ their 
charges have to be reckoned with before any new mine 
can be opened up in a new area. 

The catastrophe at Gresford should awaken the 
public to the situation in the coallields, and the obligation 
to apply long-neglected remedies. The Coal Reorgan- 
ization Committee has indicated the need not only of 
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applying compulsion to owners who refuse to join Vol. 
tarily in schemes for co-ordinating production and Selling 
it, but also of nationalizing the mineral rights, , 
weight of disinterested opinion in favour of that course . 
overwhelming, and has the support of the more enlighteng| 
mine-owners. Stubborn nineteenth-century Prejudice 
ought no longer to be allowed to stand in the way of 
essential twenticth-century reform. In no other industyy 
in the country is reconstruction so clearly indicate 
and so urgently needed as in the mining industry, 
Until such fundamental questions are radically dealt 
with there can be little hope of permanent trade recoyery, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N the course of the next year or so we shall have some- 
thing like adequate material for considered judgements 
on the history of the last two years of the War. Mr. 
Lloyd George has just given us his picture of the first 
half of 1917. His fourth volume, taking us into the last 
phase, is due next month. Then the soldiers and sailors 
on whom he passes such scathing strictures will put their 
case. Lord Jellicoe’s book is already announced. He 
and Lord Carson have both made their defences—not 
very convincingly—in the past week in the Morning 
Post, but the coming volume, The Submarine Peril: 
The Admiralty Policy in 1917, will no doubt be the real 
apologia. More important, because covering a_ field 
where controversy is fiercer, is Mr. Duff Cooper's life of 
Earl Haig, which is well advanced, but not, I believe, 
likely to be ready this year. If it comes anywhere 
near the literary standard of Mr. Cooper's Talleyrand 
it will be something on a very high level. This is by no 
means all. I know of two more coming volumes, one 
by a soldier, the other by a politician, on the events of 
1917. The former in particular is likely to be detailed 
and authoritative—and will challenge some of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s theses sharply. Out of the literary contention 
some new deposit of objective truth may emerge. 
* * * * 


One way and another well over a million words must 
have been printed on Thursday morning about the 
launch of the ‘Queen Mary.’ But the essence of the 
thing can be put perfectly simply. One account I 
read was clear, succinct and complete : 

“At the request of Sir Thomas Bell the Queen 
eut a string, liberating a bottle of Australian Wine, 
which was broken against the side of the ship, and 
Her Majesty named the Vessel the ‘Queen Mary’ 
and pressed a button which released her.” 

So the Court Cireular. Why a capital letter for Vessel 
(and Wine) and a small one for ship only the writer knows. 
* * * * 


While the feeling in favour of an enquiry in this 
country into the Arms Traflic is strong — the 
Congregational Union passed a resolution in its favour 
on Wednesday—it would be a mistake to build too 
much on the success of the American Senate Committee 
in bringing hidden transactions to light and getting 
private documents produced and read. Senate enquiries 
proceed on very different lines from anything known in 
this country. The committee has ample funds at its 
disposal, it engages able young lawyers to prepare a 
case—they become almost counsel for the prosecution— 
and it has full power to order the production of documents. 
That, combined with the ability and pertinacity of 
Senator Nye in the chair, has resulted in the disclosures 
that have shocked the world in the past month. No 
Departmental Committee, nor even a Royal Commission, 


possesses such powers here. For that reason some of the 
strongest advocates of disarmament and the abolition 
of the private manufacture of arms are very hesitant 
about pressing for an enquiry. They fear it might lead 
to an acquittal for lack of power to secure the necessary 
evidence. As part of the same paradox the arms fim 
might rather weleome an enquiry. 
* * * * 

With the retirement of Mr. J. H. Badley from the 
headmastership of Bedales the principle of co-education 
in this country will be put to a new test. For Mr. Badley 
founded Bedales and moulded it. How much of its 
sueccess—for it is by common consent the most notable 
of the few co-educational boarding schools in this country 
—is bound up with his personality and dependent on it 
will only be discovered when the control passes into other 


hands. Within its limits Bedales has been a distinc 
success. It has for forty years shown that a co-educa- 


tional school can achieve its aim in Great Britain. It has 
produced both scholarship-winners and rowing-blues, 
But it has not produced a crop of co-educational schook., 
And it has not, I faney, convinced a majority, though it 
certainly has a minority, of its old boys and girls that 
co-education is a good thing for their children. Bedales 
under Mr. Badley’s suecessor will be worth watching. 
** ** * * 

The B.B.C. is back at its old vice of holding up two 
thirds or more of its news items while someone gives a 
five-minute talk that perhaps ten per cent. of listener 
want to hear. Its procedure on the night of the first 
announcement of the typhoon disaster in Japan was a 
particularly flagrant case. This item came rightly first 
in the list. But immediately after it all the rest of the 
news—some of it very interesting and important—was 
held up while someone gave a talk, no doubt admirable 
in itself, about minor typhoons he had experienced in 
the past. To run that at the end of the news, when 
anyone could listen to it who wanted to, would have been 
perfectly sound. To condemn listeners to submit to 
this kind of interpolation under pain of missing the 
resumption of the news is both stupid and irritating. 

* * * * 

So Mr. Hore-Belisha wants to make us all cross the 
road on his grids or between his studs. I shall be in- 
terested to see the psychological reactions to that. It 
is possible to carry regimentation too far, and to banisi 
every pedestrian from the roadway except where a cross 
ing is marked is going a long way. Moreover at busy 
crossings there would be so steady a stream of pedestrians 
that cars would never get past at all. The Minister o 


ba 





Transport could very well give London a little rest and 


see what can be done to make main roads safer. The 


general “ staggering ” of road junctions, which someone 


urged at an Oxford conference this week, would be all 
to the good. 


JANUS. 
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NAZISM AND THE CATHOLIC PEASANT 


By R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


VEN a cursory glance at the results of the plebiscite 
of August 19th makes it perfectly clear that the 
(‘atholic Church has held its own against the flood of 
propaganda and politico-religiosity with which the ult ra- 
Nazis had hoped to create a “true Germanic unity.” In 
every predominately Catholic district —Cologne, Coblenz, 
Franken for instance—the “no” votes showed an 
alarming increase, and, even more remarkable, in only 
two districts, Berlin and Hamburg, was there a con- 
siderable increase in the “no” votes which could not be 
largely accounted for by Catholic influence. ‘ The 
enemy is to the right ” is the new party slogan, and for 
the moment the Communist menace is forgotten, the 
attack concentrated upon the “the Reaction,” “ the 
Black Moles,” and “the Jesuits.” The final assault, 
however, cannot, for obvious reasons, be launched till 
after the Saar plebiscite. 





It is thus of special importance now to analyse the 
nature of the Catholic opposition, and impressions of a 
fortnight I have just spent harvesting in a tiny Wir- 
temberg village may make some small contribution to 
the understanding of the situation. The village (for 
obyious reasons unnamed) is purely Catholic, the land 
fertile enough to allow the three-field system to be main- 
tained, and thus to make the hired labourer an unusual 
figure. Each family cultivates and lives off its own 
“strips,” whose total area is rarely over 80 and often 
not more than 30 acres. The village is thus a com- 
munity of independent peasant families, divided roughly 
into three social classes, those whose wagons are pulled 
by two horses, those whose wagon is pulled by two oxen, 
and those whose wagon is pulled by two cows. At 
harvest time every inhabitant, whatever his or her age, is 
busy in the field, and even the children have the task of 
leading the platoons of geese (feather beds, not blankets, 
are needed in the winter) into the fields with cries of 
“Allé Alle .” 

The Wirtemberg peasant is a realist; he thinks 
in terms of cash and dowries. His life is a daily 
struggle against Nature upon so small a scale that 
machinery can give him little help. He reaps with a 
sickle and binds and gleans by hand. Each morning he 
gets up at four and works with his wife and children till 
nine or ten at night. The family is not only the social 
but also the economic unit, and war or even a com- 
pusory labour camp spells disaster for it. The peasant 
lives too close to the soil to attach much meaning to 
words like nationalism or much significance to ‘ the 
national day of Labour.” The community life he knows 
is that of the village and the church, the festivals 
he celebrates those of the patron saint or harvest 
home. 

And now the Nazi revolution has suddenly broken in 
upon his privacy. The respectable village councillors 
who had for years voted Catholic are briskly pushed 
aside and the six bankrupt peasants who had gone Nazi 
because they hoped for a cancellation of debts from the 
revolution have taken their places upon the council. 
The Mayor, who cannot so easily be got rid of, has been 
relieved of most of his duties by a Peasant Leader 
appointed by a distant and unknown party machine. 


" ‘ ° sn . . . 
| The Catholic Boys’ Club is disbanded —again by a mys- 


terious distant power—and in its place Hitler Youths 
arch up and down the strect, rather sheepish and shame- 
laced in their incongruous uniform. 


Decent opinion is inevitably shocked. The trusted 
leaders of the village shrug their shoulders and avoid 
the pub. for fear of saying something after a couple of 
glasses. It is better to stay at home: for the family 
at least can be trusted to tell no tales and there is always 
the guilty pleasure of surreptitiously switching on Vienna 
behind closed shutters. But the crowning catastrophe 
is the village schoolmaster. The man whom the village 
selected years ago and had learnt to trust is sacked, and 
a young party member—again dictatorially imposed 
from above—arrives upon the scene. What does the 
patron saint or the harvest home mean to him? He 
has no crops dependent on the graciousness of God. It 
is his job to knock that sort of nonsense out of the 
children and make them first and foremost, not villagers 
or Catholics, but Nazis, and soon the unity of the family 
upon which the whole village economy depends is 
threatened by the political lectures which the children 
are taught to give to their reactionary parents. It is 
not God who blesses the crops, they solemnly repeat to 
their astonished elders, but Hitler and his prophet 
Darré. It is the first of May, not the patronal festival, 
which is the proper day for music and _ processions, 
What is more, the procession itself is out of date. The 
statues of the virgin and the saint are reactionary, for 
they compete with the swastika for the peasants’ 
allegiance: and the black suits, the slow pace, and 
solemn hymns of the church processions are not the 
right thing for the new and revolutionary German 
youth. Uniforms, marching and military songs are the 
proper accompaniments of any national procession. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the importance of 
this struggle for the Catholic peasant. The school- 
master has come into open conflict with the priest, 
and it is on the harmony of church and school that 
the whole village happiness depends. As one sturdy 
peasant said to me after ten days’ distrustful silence : 
“When this thing smashes up, that schoolmaster will 
be lucky if he gets out alive: he does not believe in 
the miracles.” The man who said that was a quiet, 
respectable farmer of fifty. For him the coming of 
the Nazis could bring no benefit. As a government he 
regarded them as in no way differing from any of their 
predecessors. To the peasant all governments have but 
one policy—to extort most of his scanty winnings and 
hand them over to the clamorous proletariat of the 
idle towns. To such a policy he is fully accustomed ; 
but the Nazis have not been content with that. They 
have not only tried to take his money, but they have 
dared to lay hands on the church, the one eternal value 
he knows. ‘‘ What’s wrong with the new_ bosses,” 
said my friend again, ‘‘is that they are not cultured 


fan] 
‘ 


men like our old Catholic Wiirtemberg ministers : they 
have not had the training or lived themselves into the 
tradition. They are raw townsmen, not gentlemen.” 

In those words there was a flash of real insight into 
the deepest and most fatal weakness of National 
Socialism—its complete disregard for tradition, and its 
nouveau riche confidence that a new way of life and a 
new community-feeling can be sown with racial hatred, 
and nurtured by the waters of propaganda and party 
rant. Socialism, democracy, federalism have all been 
successfully overcome, but the Catholic Church and the 
Catholic peasant whose values are the outcome of an 
age-old tradition, whose common life has not been 
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refurbished and modernized to suit the taste of Hohen- 
zollern or plutocratic Germany—these two have with- 
stood the shock. In the struggle in this tiny village 
between the schoolmaster and the parents is symbolized 
the real conflict in Germany today, the conflict of party 
boss against tradition, of nationalism against the eternal 


a 





values, of machine-made organization against organis 
growth. The Nazi revolution has been a terrible teg af 
what was real and what was facade, and of all t), 
social classes of Germany the Catholic _ peasay. 
proprietors are those who have best stood the scorchiny 
fire. ‘ 


DISEASES DOCTORS CAN’T CURE 


By OUR MEDICAL 


HE list of diseases that still baffle. our doctors is a 
long one; the list of those which they can reason- 
ably claim to have mastered is far shorter. It is true 
that many disorders that have through the centuries 
secourged mankind have now, at any rate, so far as we 
in these islands are concerned, been practically eliminated ; 
and that, though new forms of disease have appeared, 
the standard of health and the average longevity of 
British people have markedly improved. This does not 
mean that we have discovered “‘ cures ” for these plagues 
and fevers; but that we have found out how they find 
entrance into the body of man, and how they spread 
into epidemic magnitude. The victories of sanitation 
—using the word in its widest sense—are enormous ; 
curative medicine has effected no such conquests. No 
wonder that those who have given any thought to medical 
history, and have realized the nature of the tasks with 
which the medical profession is confronted, have in- 
creasingly urged the more intensive cultivation of the 
fertile fields of prevention, even if this involves the 
diversion of some of the energy and enthusiasm hitherto 
spent in a search for specific cures. In fact, we know 
little more than did the physicians of the seventeenth 
century how to cure, or even how to hasten the recovery 
of, a patient suffering from typhus fever, scarlet fever, or 
pneumonia. Few are the occasions on which a doctor 
entering a sick-room can honestly and with confidence 
say to himself: ‘“ I know how to cure this man.” He 
preseribes, as did his forefathers, rest in bed ; warmth ; 
easily digested forms of nourishment ; and some con- 
coction of herbs and minerals to be taken at intervals 
throughout the day. The saline draught and the pur- 
gative pill are still among the most serviceable weapons 
in his armoury. 

Chance discoveries, often made by uncultured persons 
unfamiliar with the researches of the biologists, have pro- 
vided doctors with a few potent drugs that have, in fact, 
a curative influence on specific disorders. The recogni- 
tion of the value of cinchona bark in malaria by the 
Indians of South America is an outstanding example. 
It is not to scientific research that we owe what is perhaps 
the most valuable drug in our pharmacopoeia, the juice 
of the opium poppy. Still, the number of these chance 
finds is a very small one ; the varieties of human sickness 
are very many. Chance may yet yield us another drug 
as curative as quinine ; another comforter as potent as 
opium. But it would be folly to count on it. Every 
recent advance in medicine we owe to science—to the 
better understanding of the workings of the body and of 
the factors that bring about disorder within it. The 
public has a very inadequate idea of the nature of the 
problem, and of the difficulties that have to be overcome. 
It sees on all sides evidence of the victories being achieved 
by the physicists and the engineers, it reads in elementary 
text-books the deceptive statement that man is a machine 
(which is just exactly what he is not), and it cannot 
understand why the physician fails to show similar 
results. 

Perhaps the disease concerning which the public is most 
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critical of medical science and medical research is cancer, 
Not unnaturally, seeing that about one in seven of ys i; 
doomed to die of this disease, fear tends to blind our judge. 
ment. It may not be uninteresting briefly to summariy 
a few of the outstanding reasons for the relative impoteny 
of doctors in face of this apparently increasing disorder, 
Seeing how widespread is this disease, and how many 


other common illnesses have been traced to a bacterial 


or virus cause, it has been suspected that malignant 
disease also might have a parasitic origin. 
few facts have been found to support this supposition, 
whereas a number seem to negative it. There is yy 
recorded instance of a surgeon or a nurse having bee 
infected with cancer, nor can its transference from one 
patient to another be shown to have taken place. () 
the contrary, there are numerous instances of the occur. 
rence of similar cancerous growths in homologous twins, 
having nothing in common but their heredity, and living 
in very different environments. Even chronic irritation 


by those agents which have been proved to be particularly [ 


‘arcinogenic leads to the formation of tumours only in 
certain individuals among many equally exposed to the 
sources of irritation. It would seem to be almost certain, 
therefore, that the ultimate explanation is to be sought 


in some peculiarities either of the internal fluid medium > 
of the body, or in some hitherto undiscovered aberration | 


in the minute anatomy of the individual cells. 


The recognition of, and avoidance of contact with, | 


substances found to be peculiarly provocative is 
undoubtedly a step in the direction of prevention. But 
it seems obvious that nothing truly curative or even truly 
preventive can be made available until the nature of the 
structural or physiological aberrancy has been discovered. 

Let us take an even commoner, though less alarming, 
disorder, the common cold, It is now practically estab: 


lished that the specific causative agent of the commoif 


cold is an ultra-microscopic virus; and it might be 
thought that with this discovery a way would be opened 
up for the manufacture of a vaccine or an anti-toxi 
comparable with those employed as protections against 
small-pox and diphtheria. 
mental difference. A single attack of small-pox almos 


invariably safeguards the patient against a subsequent? 


one. So, also, for a considerable time does an attack 


of diphtheria. 


than a very short period. We can scarcely hope to 


produce antibodies more effective than those producel 
by an attack of the disease itself. Before, therefore, wef 


are likely to arrive at an effective therapeutic solutio! 


of this particular problem, we must discover the cof 


ditions which make an individual more susceptible to 
colds at one time than at another; and also the specilit 


But, so far, 





=r 


There is, however, a funda} 
’ > 


A similar protection against subsequeit > 
invasion is not afforded by a cold—at any rate, for morf 





differences which account for the immunity of some and 
the susceptibility of others similarly environed, whe 
common colds are epidemic. 

Most of the disorders that have in recent years gainé 
in prevalence belong to the group of what we may cal 
the degenerative diseases—slow inflammations of joints 
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and of nerve-sh saths, decay of the teeth, renal disfunction, 
diabetes, and so on. For many of these diseases, once 
established, there is no possibility of cure; but it does 
not follow that we need stand helpless before them. 
In so far as they are new, they must be due to causes 
previously inoperative; in so far as they are idiosyncratic 
thev must be due to differences in individual physiology. 
It we can discover the nature of these differences, and 
the nature of the new proyocants to which many people 





are incapable of effective reaction, we may reasonably 
hope to be able to prevent these diseases as we hav» 
already succeeded in preventing or lessening the incidence 
of so many of the germ-caused illnesses. The real problem 
which confronts those engaged in medical research 
is that of obtaining a clear view of the intricacies of 
normal human metabolism, especially of the inner life 
of the cell, of its reactive powers, and of its reactive 
limitations, 


THE ART OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


By DR. PERCY DEARMER 


HE most neglected of the arts! Yet the most 
universal and the most ancient: modern also, 
and, I think, immortal; for, though dogmatic belief 
should continue to ebb and religion become vaguer and 
more protean, the sense of worship will not decrease, and 
when public worship is as noble as the need of it, the 
common assembly for one intense and consecrated hour 
in the week may become universal again, It surely will, 
if men are wise. 

The art of public worship is the most comprehensive 
and most difficult of all the arts. It is based upon philo- 
sophy as well as theology, it embraces ethics and depends 
for its proper exercise upon an understanding of psycho- 
logy—which we understand as yet so little. It cannot, 
I think, be generally successful unless it is continuous 
with tradition ; and this involves for Englishmen both 
Jaw and liturgics—the last a tiresome branch of history, 
which is narrowing in its effects upon the student, but 
fortunately has been so thoroughly worked that we can 
take its results on trust. Yet on the other hand public 
worship can discover—and has discovered—quite new 
lines of activity. ‘* Free services ” abound in the Church 
of England as well as in the Free Churches ; and a revo- 
lutionary discovery was made when the Society of Friends 
initiated the practice for ordinary people of corporate 
silence. Would that greatest of all accomplishments, the 
emancipation of the slaves, the centenary of which we 
have observed this summer, have ever come to pass if 
the Quakers had not won enlightenment by quiet waiting 
upon the Spirit of God ? 

Yet it is certain that the nation as a whole (and the 
world as a whole) needs in gencral a more vocal worship, 
and that most people in this country prefer the traditional 
methods of the Church of England. They may well do 
so; for the Prayer Book is the only “ ritual ”’ (to use the 
word in its proper sense) which is written in the noblest 
form of a great language. Clothed in exquisite and 
magnificent prose, glowing with poetry, rich, restrained, 
concise and finely shaped, the only danger with our 
ritual is that we may let it become static by shrinking 
irom revision. That ritual includes the English Bible ; 
it also includes a hymnody which in the more recent 
books is real poetry, and holds in fee the great melodies 
of all the nations. Musical inventions also that are 
peculiarly our own, such as the Anglican chant, and 
the Anthem in which great compositions from many 
sources are used as a short spiritual exercise. And carols ! 
—the wide scope of which all through the year is only 
beginning to be recognized. 

And now it has become clear that this art of public 
Worship, besides requiring a sound philosophy, a practi- 
cable psychology, and the rest, includes all the other arts. 
Dancing ?—the reader may object. Well, in the Psalter 
dancing is included, and when we remember that the 
danee is not primarily twirling or jumping, but is the 





art of expressive and often solemn movement, like the 
ceremony which is witnessed by crowds every day in 
the courtyard of Buckingham Palace—a true dance 
symbolizing the Guard of the British Empire—it will 
be seen that the solemn functions which occur for 
instance every year at Westminster Abbey—the Royal 
Maundy, for instance, and the dedications and centena- 
ries do really belong to this ancient and universal form 
of art. There are, we know, some clergymen who by a 
fussy and posturing excess of ceremonial give their 
services some semblance to an inferior form of ballet ; 
but this is because they have not learnt the first principie 
of every art—reserve. 

Excesses, foolish and lamentable as they are, have 
been prominent during the decades immediately behind 
us. They cannot be defended liturgically, aesthetically, 
or ethically—cthically they are indefensible because 
every parson has promised to obey the directions of the 
Prayer Book, and because such things estrange. from 
worship those very people—the ordinary parishioners — 
whose care the parson has solemnly undertaken. The 
English, though they enjoy processions and_ similar 
functions on occasion, like their normal worship to be 
simple, and are for the most part alienated from religion 
when it is not. But in large towns there are enough 
people who are helped by a larger (though not less loyal) 
measure of ceremonial ; and it is right that they should 
be wisely provided for, within the wholesome and 
beautiful standard which the Prayer Book provides 
in the Ornaments Rubric and other ceremonial directions. 

Yes, it is difficult to think of an art which is not involved 
in that of public worship. Poetry, prose, “ shape,” 
music we have mentioned ; but these involve clocution, 
drama, singing and the orchestra. And printing and 
bookbinding also (how bad they have been!). Even 
the Quaker cannot dispense with architecture ; and the 
Friends used to be the only church whose members wore 
their distinctive vestments (sober as these were) in 
everyday life. Yes, costume! Where would the Salva- 
tion Army be without its uniform, known all over the 
world ? Arts, then, and the minor crafts—sculpture 
and painting, textiles, metal work, and work in wood 
and glass. How bad they were in the nineteenth 
century—so bad that we sometimes crave for the 
gracious simplicity of a whitened barn, and that we 
hope for an iconoclastic movement to remove the awful 
stained glass and the miserable ‘‘ ornaments” with 
which our grandfathers spoilt our priccless heritage of 
church architecture. 

They did not know! Philosophy, psychology, ethics, 
and all the forms of art were involved; and they did 
not know it. ‘“ Ritual,’ which was their misnomer for 
this deep and difficult art, became a matter of perverted 
and embittered church-parties and of costly litigation. 
They almost destroyed our churches by what they 
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called restoration, they made sham Gothic the outward 
expression of the Christian religion; they invented a 
church music which roused the contempt of all other 
civilized nations ; they flooded the country with hymn- 
books which hid the glorious ritual of the Prayer Book 
under a weak and saccharine sentimentality. And all 
with the best intentions; for they were right in thinking 


eg 


that fundamental improvements were needed, We 
sound learning is now taking the place of party spirit: 
there is an official ‘‘ Committee for the Care of Churches 7s 
and we are recovering. For at least we know enough 
to recognize humbly now that public worship js , 
complex and difficult art for which we need the best 
help that wise and creative men can provide, 


THE MURDER OF TWINS 


By G. C. B. 


E still condemn people to death for their religious 
beliefs ; and perhaps with rather less excuse than 
mediaeval inquisitors could offer, for the intellectual. 
gap between us and the objects of our enlightenment is 
broader. Our martyr-grilling forbears were at least more 
certain of their spiritual bearings than most of us are 
today. Yet when we sentence a pair of pagan parents 
to hang by the neck until they are dead because their 
animistic religion teaches them that twins are evil we 
seem to leave no room for doubt that we are right. 
The African custom of putting twins to death at birth 
we hold to be murder; for we consider that the taking 
of human life is always unlawful—except when we feel 
justified in excusing it. 

The penal codes adopted by our African dependencies 
are fundamentally the same in scope and are largely 
based on the Indian Penal Code, with local modifications 
where native custom is seen clearly to require specific 
provision,—mainly custom:connected with sorcery, can- 
nibalism and the like. I have had to hang four men out 
of twelve who had killed and eaten a man; two of them 
nevertheless had not been principals in the killing. In 
their case the law was amended, like the German 
criminal law in the Reichstag affair, after the event. 
Here the death penalty could only be regarded as fitting, 
for these men had eaten human flesh solely for food ; 
thus suffering, in Dr. R. R. Marett’s charming phrase, 
no spiritual indigestion. 

But in considering a practice such as twin-murder it 
must be remembered that we have recently learnt a 
great many things about savage mentality which were 
overlooked in the seurry of flag-hoisting in Africa fifty 
years ago. We are beginning to understand, dimly per- 
haps, and without full grasp of their real significance, 
many reasons underlying primitive doings; practices 
which to our Western minds seem as revolting as some 
of ours most certainly do to the savage. We begin to 
realize too that nearly all these practices are in fact 
precautions—an important advance in our approach to 
his standpoint. 

One unpleasant but essential part of the twin-murder 
problem is the fact that women are of necessity involved. 
It is true that they are rarely hanged. But the mere 
fact of their inevitable share in the matter at once 
intersifies the argument that such killing is done under 
a religious sanction ; so that the motive and the intent 
actually conform to no Western definition of murder. 
For even a savage mother is not apt to destroy her 
offspring without supremely adequate reasons. She 
must feel, beyond all rational control of motives and 
intents, that what she is doing is her bounden duty ; 
her duty not to herself or to her husband but to her 
society. 

The animistic African is almost universal in his 
antipathy to twins. Belief in their evil nature is not, 
however, without exception, and in certain tribes twin- 
bearing mothers are congratulated, and their children 
received by the community with acclamation. It would 
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be interesting to investigate the comparative population 
and child-mortality statistics of tribes holding such 
opposite beliefs, in conjunction with facts concerning 
food production such as Dr. Audrey Richards has 
ably exploited in her book, Hunger and Work in 
Savage Tribe. So far as my own limited experience goes 
I have found the evidence pointing in no definite 
direction ; yet, as will be seen later, a connexion must 
exist. Where the antipathy is found it appears to be 
based on a common belief. This belief is the well 
known theory of the “ bush soul,’ which compels the 
savage to believe that to every human soul born into 
this world a counterpart, usually in animal shape, is 
born in the forest; and that this complementary soul 
is the evil or negative component of the dual entity of 
which the human infant is the good. How natural 
then that the appearance of two identical human shapes 
at one birth should lead him to think that the evil 
thing has this time been born in his own image? But 
which of the two is it? Better, he reasons, make quite 
sure, and dispose of both. The crime is committed. 
That is, the two morsels of humanity are carefully 
deposited in the “ bad bush,” home of all unnatural 
things ; the unhappy mother undergoes stringent purifica- 
tion; the husband performs the essential propitiatory 
rites, and gradually the stigma is removed. But it is 
not forgotten. 

That is the religious aspect. There is another more 
practical theory which goes behind it and holds that the 
feeding of twins was seen by the priests to be too great 
a handicap to the mother’s usefulness. To march out 
to the farms with a child at breast and a hoe in the 
right hand on the third day is only what is expected of 
her. With two infants to feed she must remain at 
home. 

Two instances may serve to show how powerful are 
the religious ideas at work. I was sitting at breakfast 
before my tent in one of the more secret parts of the 
Nigerian rain-forest when a zealous Christian approached 
and laid two half-calabashes at my feet. Each con- 
tained a newly-born child ; one lively enough, the other 
dead. The father denied all knowledge that twins had 
been born to him; with a pathetic loyalty the young 
mother sought to maintain that none of the four mid- 
wives who admitted attending her knew anything about 
the birth. She declared further that the dead baby was 
stillborn. But so patent a pretence was too much. 
She stood there alone save for the interpreter. None of 
her own people was within earshot. It was then put to 
her that if she had been so wholly alone in her hut as 
she said, and if one child was born dead, it would have 
been safe and easy to secure the life of the other by 
scraping a swift discreet hole in the mud _ floor and 
disposing of the dead one. The interpreter, a cynit 
quite unmoved, translated this suggestion. The effect 
on the girl was electrical. Flinging herself on_ the 
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ground in a kind of fit she shouted, ‘‘ Abomination oh: 
The use of that word, reserved for 


oh, abomination ! ” 
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the expression of sincere and extreme belief that 
sacrilege has been committed, is to me sufficient proof of 
the genuineness of the savage case. A higher court 
deprived her of liberty, though not of life itself. Unfor- 
tunately the terms, to a creature of wildness, are inclined 
to be synonymous. 

In the second instance twins were born to the pagan 
wife of a literate, intelligent and baptized member of 
the native constabulary ; born in barracks, in close 
contact with Western ideas. Steps were taken to 
watch their progress and positive warning was given. 
On the eighth day the children died of under-feeding. 
Nothing could be done about it, and life in the police 
harracks resumed th® hectic secrecy which the presence 
of evil had uneasily disturbed. 

There is one ray of light. Wherever missionary 
influence has been strongly established and feminine 


confidence won by European or American women, the 
inclination of the mothers to save their twins is plain. 
The risk they run is very great indeed; but it is not 
uncommon for a woman to steal into a Mission com- 
pound by night and ask for sanctuary. It means that 
she must abandon everything and remain with the 
white people for years. Even then it is by no means 
safe for her to assume that her trouble has been forgotten. 

Such, briefly, seems to be the circumstance of twin- 
murder today. An uncompromising dilemma confronts 
the African parent. Either he attempts to evade the 
tabu, in which case the matter is solved for him by the 
community ; or he satisfies convention and faces Pilate. 
And his decision means a choice between defying a fierce 
social pressure governed by grim religious sanction on 
the one hand; and, on the other, a drop of seven or 
eight feet into Eternity. 


PRINTER’S ERROR 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


FOUND the other day that I—or a printer—had 

made a mistake which will be permitted only to the 
Recording Angel at the Final Judgement. I had written 
“first” for “ last.” The thing was particularly absurd, 
because I was describing the quietness of a main road in 
Surrey, as I remembered it in the “ last ’’ decade of the 
nineteenth century ; read * first ’’ decade, and my age 
is rising, say, a hundred and forty-five. 

But I thought, suddenly; if I had known the nine- 
teenth century from beginning to end: if my memory 
could reach from the coup d°état of brumaire in 1799 to 
the Great War of 1914, or from the Treaty of Amiens to 
the Treaty of Versailles, what should I care most—in my 
old age—to have seen? The nineteenth century ; one’s 
choice is limited. If one could range freely through his- 
tory it is unlikely that one would stay very long in the 
nineteenth century. Most men, even today, would choose 
to know what really happened in Judaea during the pro- 
curatorship of Pontius Pilate. . . . If one were merely 
satisfying an idle curiosity, there are ten thousand men 
or things one would wish to see before one came to the 
The first man to trundle a wheel- 
harrow; the first pieces of pottery. One would like to 
know whether Cleopatra was more graceful than 
Nefertiti, or Antony attractive in himself, and not 
merely as the last lover. I should like to see Charlemagne, 
even though he were a short, thick-set man, inclined to 
fatness, and not the crowned and bearded hero. I could 
pass a pleasant old age in remembering the coming of 
wealth to the Cotswold towns, the building of the great 
churches in East Anglia, the talk about the Spanish 
Armada. 

Yet these things would be impossible for a man of 
seven score years and five; I should have been born as 
recently as 1789, the first year of the first French Revo- 
lution; but before I had begun to take notice of public 
affairs nearly all the leaders of the Revolution would 
have been killed or driven to suicide—all except those 
who had learnt the difficult art of following revolutions 
leftwards, and then at the exact moment turning to the 
right again. 

What should I choose to remember ? Little points of 
nineteenth-century history which have taken me a long 
time to answer from written records ? For example, the 
hour when the rain stopped in the early morning of the 
hattle-day of Waterloo—an important hour—even an 
important moment; it is not easy to bring guns over 


nineteenth century. 





fields sodden with the downpour of a summer thunder- 
storm. No: I should leave most of those points, and, 
if my allowance of memories were limited, I should 
begin with people. (I will not quote the Browning line 
about Shelley.) I would give a good deal to have been 


with Cam Hobhouse when he outstared Napoleon, 
fidgeting through Mass in the Palace Chapel. For 


comedy, I would choose George IV in Scotland; for 
tragedy, Rachel at her best. For war: Trafalgar, Aus- 
terlitz, or—when all has been said—the Charge of the 
Light Brigade or the Relief of Lucknow. Politicians , 
Mr. Gladstone and Bismarck—though among political 
speeches I would choose the most famous of John 
Bright’s Crimean War speeches (and for an odd reason : 
of all the pieces which I put wearily into Greek prose at 
school, this one piece gave me lasting pleasure, and Sir 
Richard Jebb’s Greek version first taught me the excel- 
lence of Greek oratory). Churchmen: I suppose one 
ought to choose Newman, but it would be hard to resist 
Sydney Smith, and I should like to have had the chance 
of asking Bishop Heber whether he thought that his 
broad comedy “ Bluebeard” was better verse than 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” Revolutionaries : 
obviously Karl Marx and Bakunin; though, for com- 
pany, Alexander Herzen would be less, one might say, 
explosive. Writers: Charles Lamb, Mrs. Carlyle, 
Browning, and, in his old age, Renan. Balzac and 
Victor Hugo if one had the courage ; if one wanted to see 
vanity at its highest, Chateaubriand or Goethe. Then 
there would be certain places which have changed for the 
worse in a hundred years. If I were allowed four places, 
I would put them in this order: (1) Papal Rome; (2) 
Pekin (say, in 1820); (3) Oxford before a University 
Commission allowed Fellows of Colleges to marry, and, 
incidentally, summoned North Oxford into existence ; 
(4) no; I will not tell you No. 4; it is a little spoiled 
today, but it is still too good to betray in print. (And I 
have left out Amsterdam, or the Lower Thames before 
steamships, Venice before Ruskin, the Alps before the 
hotels, and Mont St. Michel before the first tourist ate 
the first omelette.) 

People; places; events; these are other things less 
visible, audible, tangible ; certain states of mind which 
one would like to recover—beginning, perhaps, with the 
Victorian peer who disliked travel because he “ disliked 
black men, and black men begin after Dover.” One 
would like to have heard the Victorians talking of their 
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own age in relation to the Regency. What faults did 
these Victorians find in Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
furniture? Was there merely a wish for change, or 
should I—somewhere about my fiftieth year—have 
begun to like heaviness in chairs and mere bulk in 
tables ? 

Looking over these seven score years, what should I 
say ? As a historian of times past, one can say very 
little ; one stands too often in bewilderment between two 
illusions—the illusion that things change while men 
remain the same, and the other illusion which exag- 
zerates the rate of ** natural selection ” and supposes that 
human beings respond quickly to the incessant trans- 
formation of their environment. A hundred years is a 
short time even in recorded history; but as an eye- 
witness one might well have noticed many of those 
subtleties which escape record, unless it be the record of 
music and the arts. I can only guess what the memories 
of a hundreg years would tell me ; but I do not believe I 
should change overmuch the rough and ready judgement 
which comes from reading the history of more centuries 
than one. A judgement commonplace cnough, though 
people are still inclined, romantically, or without sufficient 
knowledge, to pass othcr judgements. I should notice 
that there is greater well-being, that the sum of happiness 
is larger--if one may venture upon such a calculation ; 
perhaps it would be better to say that the sum of pre- 
ventible misery is less in England than it was a hundred 
Vears ago. 

I should add that England is still not fully civilized 
—though, if one excludes France, Scandinavia and 
Holland, it is hard to find countries as civilized. If I 
were asked to prove my case I would point to the children 
playing in any publie park; the crowds coming away 
from a football match; the cxistence—suech as it is—of 
the “dole.” Compare these examples of today with 
pictures of a hundred years ago. I would explain that 
certain gross cruclties have disappeared ; that one can 
forecast a day—one could not have done so a hundred 
years ago—when delicately nurtured people will think it 
barbarous to breed birds and beasts for the sport of 
killing them. On the other hand, if anyone boasted of 
our civilization I would say that nearly a thousand million 
tickets were taken for cinema shows in England during 
1933 without any noticeable protest at the rubbish given 
in return for nine-tenths of the money taken; or I would 
buy four or five of the newspapers boasting a very large 
circulation. 

I should not talk of war, armaments and_ high 
politics. Our failures here leap to the eye; but it 
would be absurd to damn politics and politicians because 
in a hundred years men have not abolished war or estab- 
lished political liberty. There was little enough ** political 
liberty ~ in Europe in 1800, and only a handful of men 
thought about projects of perpetual peace. The change 
in opinion after a hundred and thirty years is in itself 
astonishing. In any case these things, the abolition of 
war, the establishment of liberty, may be nearer to us than 
we believe. Who, in the troubled time of Cromwell, 
would have thought that religious toleration—de facto if 
not de jure—was so near to acceptance as an English 
maxim of State? While I was reasoning on these great 
affairs I remembered one thing which I could have seen 
if I had gone about the world in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. I could have watched the Flying 
Dutchman running on the old broad gauge between 
Didcot and Swindon. Yet it is still worth while to wait 
at Steventon for the Cheltenham Flier, or the Bristol 
and South Wales expresses . .. far more worth while 
than to have seen the stage-coaches as they hurried fine, 
willing horses to an early death. 


——SSe 


LE TRIOMPHE DE LA CAMER, 
[D’UN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN] 


O* nignore point & quelle lutte farouche se livre, 

depuis plusieurs années la scéne et lécran, Jp 
septiéme art, dernier venu au monde de Vesthétique et 
bafoué d’abord a ses débuts, a rapidement conquis day 
la faveur du public une place telle, qu’actuelleniey 
cest lui qui fait, sans conteste, figure de vainquew, 
Petit a petit, les théatres les plus réputés de la capital 
frangaise ont di baisser pavillon devant leur adversair 
mieux armé peut-étre, et surtout mieux soutenu pa 
Virrésistible approbation d'un gotit populair soigneus. 
ment standardisé. On peut dire, sans exagération, qu 
la ‘“‘ scéne des boulevards,’ qui donna, avant guerre, |e 
ton a une certaine désinvolture, non dénuée d’esprit, 
laquelle passait pour assez représentative de la maniér 
parisienne, n’est plus présentement qu’un souvenir, 
La ob jadis s’élevait discrétement le théatre du Vaudeville, 
se dresse maintenant Jlarchitecture orgueilleuse dy 
cinéma Paramount, et si l'on veut chercher le symbol 
actuel de l’art boulevardier, ne le trouve-t-on point dans 
cette masse monumentale du Rex, énorme monstre de 
pierre toute blanche, qui se prétend “ cinéma atno- 
sphérique,”” parce que son plafond bleu est orné d’étoiles 
peintes, et en Villusion duquel il y a sans doute moins de 
superbe que de naiveté ? 

Il est assez clair que l’avénement du “ parlant” a 
porté un coup mortel aux théatres de second ordre. La 
réalisation du dialogue 4 l’écran, jointe aux possibilités 
infinies du mouvement et des décors extérieurs, a défini- 
tivement ruiné les scénes qui ne faisaient, jusque 1a, que 
vivoter. L’un de nos meilleurs dramaturges, passé au 
cinéma, a pu écrire récemment, dans un article qui fit, 
on s’en doute, quelque bruit, que le théatre ne se reléverait 
pas de sa décadence. La thése s’appuyait sur ce fait 
indéniable que la méme piéce attire, adaptée a l’écran, w 
public mille fois plus nombreux que lorsqu’on la joue 
réellement sur les planches. 

A cette argumentation il devrait étre aisé de répondre 
que sculs ont sombré les théatres qui ne s’imposaient pas 
par leur prestige séculaire ou par la valeur de leurs inter- 
prétes. Et cependant, lorsqu’on y réfléchit mieux, lon 
ne tarde pas a s’apercevoir que, méme les plus illustres 
de nos scénes nationales trahissent, elles aussi, un malaise, 
une inqui¢tude ; et qu’une évolution assez nette se laisse 
présager dans leurs relations futures avec le septiéme art. 
N’apprend-on pas, en effet, que la Comédie Frangais¢, 
qui jusqu’ici avait opposé une indifférence hautaine aux 
progrés du cinéma ect qui apparaissait comme le dernier 
bastion du théatre pur, vient, en quelque sorte, de 
capituler. Lasse de mener la résistance de front, elle 
s’est décidée 4 une manceuvre en souplesse et a introduii 
partiellement Vadversaire dans la place. Le résultat de 
cette collaboration inatfendue est que nous assisterois 
bientét 4 la présentation d’un film extrémement curieus. 
dont la partie contemporaine sera constituée par we 
adaptation des Précieuses Ridicules et dont le prologue 
rétrospectif consistera en une évocation du passé de la 
Comédie Frangaise, depuis les tréteaux du Marais jusqué 
nos jours. Un procédé tout récent de laboratoire per 
mettra, par lutilisation de vieux disques ultérieurement 
synchronisés, de ressusciter non seulement les _ gestes, 
mais la voix des grands artistes que furent de Mas, 
Mounet et Sarah Bernhardt. Quand nous aurons ajout? 


que l’Opéra annonce, pour cet hiver, la représentation de 
drames lyriques, ott les décors, mouvants, seront projeté 
“sur un écran, comment pourrions-nous ne pas conclure 
-en saluant ce triomphe de la camera, auxiliaire juvenile 
R. L. V. 


de -Moliére et de Gounod ? 
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. : n co-operative organizations of town and country, and the 
Communicatlo construction of a new Austrian Labour Movement. It is 


Conciliation in Austria 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 


Sir,—It has been made pretty clear that the Powers will 
not allow a National Socialist coup in Austria to succeed. 
The central problem before the Schuschnigg Government 
remains, therefore, the problem of conciliating the industrial 
workers; to the importance of this problem Government 
declarations in the Press, on the wireless, at meetings at 
home and before the League representatives abroad, have 
paid daily tribute. For every serious observer knows that, 
although the General Strike last February was a failure, 
and although no one stirred in the Socialist quarters of 
Vienna on the day Dr.’ Dollfuss was murdered, the spirit 
of the working-men is deeply hostile to the régime. The 


question is, of course, primarily Viennese, since the industrial 


population is largely concentrated in the capital city. 

The Government programme is to preserve the workers’ 
rights with regard to wage and hour agreements, and to 
give them just representation in the new corporative institu- 
tions, At the same time it still keeps a considerable number 
of the Socialists, who were arrested in connexion with the 
February fighting, in prisons or concentration camps, and 
maintains a strict surveillance over the moderate leaders 
against whom it has not been possible to bring a case. It 
nominates the workers’ representatives instead of allowing 
them to be elected, and in doing so chooses only orthodox 
Catholics. The anti-clerical working-man remains indignant ; 
“| will believe in your benevolence,’ he answers the Govern- 
ment, ‘* when you release all my comrades who have never 
been tried.’ This puts the Government in a real difficulty, 
for they quite rightly suspect that the Socialists they release 
will work against them. Dr. von Schuschnigg has been 
accused, since his speech at Innsbruck on September 2nd, 
of holding the Socialist prisoners as hostages for the émigré 
leaders. The situation is indeed so embittered that every 
conciliatory step may be exploited by revolutionary influences, 
and yet conciliation is indispensable. 

Behind an official screen, various individual efforts are 
heing made, and among them the so-called Winter-Aktion 
is by far the most interesting. Last April Dr. Dollfuss appointed 
his old school-fellow, Dr. Ernst Karl Winter, to be one of 
the three Vice-mayors of Vienna, the one, in fact, who 
should stand for the Labour cause. Dr. Winter is a remarkable 
figure. This is a man who has kept in close touch with the 
exiled Hapsburgs, and at the same time with Otto Bauer (the 
Left Wing Socialist leader now an émigré in Czecho-Slovakia) 
in sincere understanding of the ideals of both Monarchists 
and Marxists. For he is acutely aware of the organic develop- 
ment of a social idea from the enlightened despotism of the 
eighteenth-century Hapsburgs, through the reforms of the 
late nineteenth century, to those of the post-War Socialists. 
He is profoundly desirous that the workers shall, by self- 
help, achieve better conditions of life ; he would like to see 
the Monarchy restored as their best guarantee. For he 
believes that, however reactionary the restorers of the 
Hapsburgs might be, the Monarchy would have to lean to the 
left, and he claims that the Archduke Otto has a real under- 
standing of this necessity. 

It is a pleasure, in talking to Dr. Winter, to be clear of the 
envenomed suspicions and party slogans which impregnate 
the conversation of the adherents or the opponents of the 
Government here. For this sociologist is far less dogmatic 
than the practical politicians of the day. ‘ Socialism and 
Catholicism share certain ideals,” he emphasizes; ‘* can we 
not build something up upon this common basis?” The 
Socialist attitude today is to regret having compromised with 
the Christian Socials at all; to this Dr. Winter replies 
“Economie development has made the substitution of authori- 
tarian for democratic forms inevitable ; had you co-operated 
more fully, you would now be sharing authority.” 


Dr. Winter’s immediate programme, as restated by him at 
the keginning of this month, consists of ten points of which 
the most important are Austrian independence and European 
co-operation on the one hand, and, on the other, economic 
planning, extensive land settlement, the fusion of the 


this last point which is the central focus of his activities. 
After the Socialist rising the Government, which had dissolved 
the Socialist Trade Unions, established the Einheitgewerk- 
schaftsbund, one big Union which all workers were invited to 
join. Ever since, Dr. Winter has urged the workers to flock 
into this organization ; he begs them to face the fact that their 
old institutions have been destroyed by joining this new one 
in such numbers that it becomes their own. Meanwhile 
Winter has been fighting bravely for governmental conces- 
sions. He has constantly urged the release of prisoners. 
At a time when freedom of speech appears to have vanished, 
Winter arranges meetings at which people are allowed to speak 
freely. The Press with which he is associated is allowed some 
freedom : appended to his book on Labour and the State are 
many of the Socialist letters he has received which could have 
been published nowhere else. And it will not be forgotten that 
when the rents of the municipal flats were raised, he arranged 
that the poorest tenants should virtually be let off. 

The obstacles in Winter's path have an insurmountable 
appearance. He is disliked by the Mayor of Vienna, and 
detested by the leaders of the Heimwehr: he has an Austrian 
distaste for German methods, and repels Nazis and Pan- 
Germans. Though the new Chancellor approves his efforts, 
Winter is not the personal friend of Schuschnigg as he was of 
Dolifuss. People distrust the fact that Winter protested, in 
1933, against the shelving of the parliamentary constitution, 
and has now accepted the corporate state ; for he holds that 
the February fighting blotted out the past. and that one must 
make the best of the present. Orthodox Marxists regard him 
as a dangerous seducer who is playing into the hands of Fascist 
-apitalism. Although he is Catholic himself, the Church, and 
more particularly the Catholic Trade Unions, oppose him, 
because they are only interested in rights for Catholic workers ; 
they regard the Finheitgewerkschaftsbund with suspicion 
because it is not exclusively Catholic. 

Some of these difficulties are inherent in the Austrian situa- 
tion, and Dr. Winter is not depressed. The whole thing is 
bound to go very slowly. He does not wish to be associated 
with any political group, for this would at once involve him 
in the little political machinations with which Austria abounds. 
Though the Einheitgewerkschaftsbund is unpopular, a con- 
siderable number of the metal-workers, for example. have 
come into it—largely through the anti-clerical influence of a 
Heimwehr man. And finally Winter may be a quixotic 
intellectual who uses unfamiliar phrases, but he is a man of 
undying tenacity, and of unquestionable sincerity and 
benevolence. He has hitherto succeeded in one impossible 
task, that of supporting a large family of young children in 
post-War Austria through specialized scholarship and by the 
journalistic expression of his sociological convictions. Should 
he fail in a second impossible task, the attempt he has made 
could not cease to be interesting.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A VIENNA CORRESPONDENT, 


Archaic Apollo 


DrevGep in a net the slender god 
Lies on deck and dries in the sun, 
His head set proudly on his neck 

Like a runner's whose race is won. 


On his breast the Aegean lay 

While the whole of history was made ; 
That long caress could not warm the flesh 
Nor the antique smile abrade. 


He is as he was, inert, alert, 

The one hand open, the other lightly shut, 
His nostrils clean as holes in a flute. 

The nipples and navel delicately cut. 

The formal eyes are calm and sly, 

Of knowledge and joy a perfect token 

The world being caught in the net of the sky 
No hush can drown a word once spoken. 


WILLIAM PLOMER, 
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The Theatre 


“Moonlight Is Silver.” By Clemence Dane. 
Queen’s Theatre 


At the 


Miss CLEMENCE DANE is the distinguished author of A Bill 
of Divorcement, Will Shakespeare, Wild Decembers, and 
several other successful and in many respects admirable 
plays, of a number of novels, including Broome Stages, Legend, 
and Regiment of Women, which have received respectful 
attention from authoritative critics, and of a critical study 
with the reassuring title, Tradition and Hugh Walpole. As 
a member of the selection committee of the Book Society, she 
is also herself an influential arbiter of public taste. It is 
strange then that she should be the author of this play 
which, with its cheap theatricality, its formlessness, its 
essential triviality, and its hysterical strumming on a single 
tuneless note, suggests in its author less an interest in serious 
literature than a devotion to the penny novelette. 

It has been stated that the play was specially written to be 
acted by Miss Gertrude Lawrence and Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, 
the younger : a circumstance which may explain what appears 
to be the author’s only fixed technical intention, that of 
clearing the stage of all subsidiary characters for as long as 
possible and leaving Mr. Fairbanks and Miss Lawrence in 
possession. They play a man and his wife, Stephen and 
Josephine Ronsard. Stephen is a mining engineer who 
has recently been away in America for three months on 
business. During his absence, Josephine as a surprise for 
him has bought and furnished a country house which they had 
admired together before he left. She has been assisted in 
the process by a friend, Charles Lankester, and, the essence 
of the business being the surprise it will give Stephen, has not 
disclosed to anyone the many hours she has spent alone with 
Charles. On his return Stephen finds that Charles's wife is 
about to sue her husband for divorce, and that she intends to 
cite Josephine. Charles's character being what it is, com- 
mon sense would suggest the improbability of the suggestion, 
but common sense being a quality denied ‘to all but the most 
unimportant of the characters, the action of the play is per- 
mitted to turn upon the neurotic jealousy to which Stephen 
then succumbs. He is unable and finally unwilling to believe 
that his wife is telling the truth when she denies the charge, 
and his suspicion of her infidelity is fattened by his own self- 
insufliciency. He can only be satisfied by a confession, 
Josephine is unable to convince him that there is not one to 
be made and finally, surrendering to his mood, admits to an 
infidelity of which she is not guilty. Her confession concludes 
a tempestuous second act. The third act peters out with 
Charles’s wife dropping her case and a reconciliation between 
Josephine and Stephen. 

It would be a true but not necessarily a relevant criticism 
of Miss Dane’s characters to say that if they had existed 
in real life they would have done none of the things they 
are made to do in this play. What is important is that in 
the play their actions are not determined by their stage-cir- 
cumstances. The play parts company with the reality of 
the normal world almost at the beginning; at regular intervals 
the reality it attempts to create for itself is dispelled. There 
is no conviction in the development of character or situation : 
everything is done from without by the dramatist, nothing 
emerges from within. No character has the individuality 
or the free-will to sustain an independent existence or to 
affect another character; they have no life, only labels : 
no scene proceeds inexorably from another, every develop- 
ment has the nature of a shifting of pieces on a chessboard. 

The main scene between Josephine and Stephen, when 
Josephine is driven to her confession, is of a kind not com- 
monly seen on the stage today, the theatre having in this 
respect outstripped the cinema and developed more oblique 
and more legitimate methods than direct attempts to take 
the senses by storm. The scene, with its blatant violence, 
its shrieks, and its hysterical tears, belongs to the middle- 
Hollywood period, and was given precisely the force of that 
convention by Mr. Fairbanks and Miss Lawrence. As 
a@ whole Miss Lawrence appeared to better effect than 


STAGE AND SCREEN 





——— 


Mr. Fairbanks, because Josephine’s character is Not so frag. 
mentarily drawn as Stephen’s, and because Miss Lawrence’, 
technical equipment being wider in range than Mr. Fairbanky, 
her performance seemed less an unrelieved exercise j, 
virtuosity. The best acting in the play comes from yy, 
Barry Jones, who made of Charles Lankester the only credit) 
character in the piece, and Mr. Cecil Parker and Miss Hele, 
Haye pleasantly decorated subordinate parts. The play’; 
title, it may be added, is taken from a theme-song which 
exhibited throughout the evening the will-to-survive of th 
proverbial bad penny. DEREK VeERSCHOYIE, 


The Cinema 


“Nell Gwynn.” At the Leicester Square Theatre 
Ir is almost a solo performance, this pleasant tale of a weary 
king and his irrepressible mistress. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 3s 
Charles II makes the most of his part; he draws a clear-ciy 
picture of an intelligent man with little taste for State affain 
and little belief in human nature, who is surprised and touched 
to encounter a loyal woman. But the part is very limited in 








Stas 


range ; Charles managed to enjoy far more varied pleasure [ 


than he is here allowed. However, this treatment has the 
useful effect of throwing into relief the high spirits of Nel 
Gwynn, who is evidently just the girl for such a monarch, 


And Miss Anna Neagle proves herself to be just the girl for f 


this handsome but difficult part, contriving most skilfully to 
suggest a good-hearted vulgarity of manner without vulgarity 
of mind. Indeed, this Nell Gwynn—somewhat idealized, 
perhaps, but not grotesquely so—is a most attractive char. 
acter, who laughs and talks and romps and dances and sings 
and quarrels, all with equal vigour and spontaneity. 

The story is very slight, concerning itself almost entirely 
with the relations of Charles and Nell against the background 
of a jealous but appreciative Court ; and when it does try to 
be a little more dramatic—in the efforts of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth (Jeanne de Casalis) to brand Nellie as a French 
spy—it is at once unconvincing. The background, I think, 
would have been improved by a few touches indicating con- 
temporary events and the King’s part in public affairs ; but 
the contemporary atmosphere, in a narrower social sense, is 
neatly conveyed, and the settings and the incidental music 
are both unusually effective. The chief reason, however, for 
the success of this British production is to be found in one 
word—zest. It is a rare quality, hard to analyse and hari 
to achieve, especially in historical films, where the characters 
so often appear to be weighted down by a sense of period a 
stiff as their costumes. In Nell Gwynn they really seem to 
be enjoying themselves; and Miss Neagle, in particular, 
throws herself into her part with infectious enthusiasm. 
Of this Nelly it is easy to believe that James II paid het 
debts from the Secret Service Fund and gave her an estate; 
and that Thomas Tenison, preaching as Vicar of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields at her funeral service in 1687, said ‘* much t 
her praise.” 


“The Slump Is Over.” At the Curzon 

Now that British and American films are becoming mot 
and more alike in tone and technique, a French film, nov 
and then, is unusually refreshing, for it is fairly sure to have 
a strong national quality. French productions seldom 
reach the highest levels of Hollywood efficiency—indee(, 
their casual manner is part of their charm—but they usually 
have a certain bitter-sweet flavour—a mixture of sentimett 
and irony—which never goes very deep, perhaps, but ’ 
often preferable to the more turgid emotions favoured by 
English-speaking producers. 

The Slump Is Over—shown with French dialogue an! 
English captions—has a simple story about the attempts 
of a group of young revue performers to put on a show i 
a derelict Paris theatre and their adventures with a 
unpleasant music-dealer, who is eventually imprisoned 
under the stage door-trap. Albert Préjean—the street! 
singer of Sous les Toits de Paris—has a leading part, and 
there are several neat character-sketches of other membes 
of the troupe. Cares Davy. 
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Art A Broadcasting Calendar 
El! Greco’s “‘ Laocoon ” 

Or all the nov elties which at present greet the visitor to the FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th 
National Gallery the most important is—alas !—also the most 6.30 Keyboard Talk—“ Beethoven”: Professor D. F. Tov oY 
jmpermanent. That wandering masterpiece, the Laocoon, Mus. -Doc. , N. 
py El Greco, has been courteously lent to the gallery for a 6.50 “In Your Garden ” : CH. Middleton ata + N. 
short period by its new owner, Prince Paul of Jugo- -Slavia. 8.00 Promenade Concest—Besthoven ny B.B.C. 

This is an event of such importance for those in England Symphony Orchestra, Miriam Licette, Myra Hess. Con- 

hon ‘cee ie aaa ene an-inl certo No. 3 in C minor, Pastoral Symphony, &c.. + LR 
interested in painting t — I 8.30 Squaring the Circle—a Farce of Contemporary Russian Life 

finding a queue of admirers straying out into Trafalgar Square. translated from the Russian .. 4 N. 
For the Laocoon must be classed among the supreme achieve- 9-40 Gaelic Concert relayed from the Thieey-cighth National 

ments of an artist who now arouses the widest interest. Mod, Oban. oo eee -- SR. 

Opinions about El Greco have altered strangely in the last 
fifty years. For a long period he was regarded, when he was SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th 
noticed at all, as a freak and a madman, Then there came a 10.45 “ What Shall I Read?” : Mrs. Belloc Lowndes .. — 
strong wave of feeling i in his favour, influenced presumably by 7-30 Pianoforte Recital: Cecil Dixon .. . N. 
(ézanne’s Violent admiration for him. He was discovered — 3.4, “The Week in Scotland” : George Blake. . S.R. 
by the artists and taken up by the students. He was 8.00 Promenade Concert: B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Niaon 
admired, but he was still regarded as a freak, in the sense that Vallin, Joseph Hislop, Helen Perkin. Berlioz, mee 
he was thought of as an isolated phenomenon, springing from Bizet, Beethoven's Fitth Symphony. . L.R. 
nowhere, leaving no permanent influence, and having no *'%°° Short Story—A Suspicions Gift : Algernon Blackwood . N. 
nnexion with any of the painting of his day. This view, a . pak 
which has at one time or sles been held and then rejected SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER oth 
in connexion with all highly personal artists (Blake, for 5-45 B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C), Nika Monastri .. N. 
instance), was gradually realized to be false. It was pointed 7-30 Pianoforte Recital : Cyril Smith N. 
out that El Greeo derived in a considerable degree from 7-55 Harvest Thanksgiving Service from the Pasich ‘Chante, 
sixteenth-century Venetian painting, and that early works Edenbridge : The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rochester N. 
by him were frequently confused with pictures by Tintoretto. 8.00 Baptist Service from the Studio : Rev. Charles Brown, D.D. L.R. 
Another stage in the appreciation of this artist was: reached 9-95 pon ally nrg ao — nen N. 
when his relation to the Baroque was studied, as, for instance, 9.05 Chamber Music: Griller String Quartet, Enid Cruick- 
by Roger Fry in a brilliant essay @ propos the acquisition of shank. Haydn, Brahms, &c. : - xar- ea 
the Agony in the Garden by the National Gallery. In this 
essay Fry showed that the fundamental principles under- MONDAY, OCTOBER st 
lving El Greco's paintings were those on which the Italian 10:49 The Pasily Allues”* : SR Lions on N. 
Baroque were based, in sculpture and architecture as well as 4.00 Sonata eciael: Asien Lucchesi, Margery Cunningham. . N. 
in painting, and he traced the sources of these principles inthe — 5. ,, “ Poverty in Plenty ” “ Placing the Field pay ae 
masters of the later Renaissance. As a result of such analyses Hutton .. N. 
of El Greco, it became usual to speak of him as a forerunner of 8.00 Promenade Caneaes x agner _— ramme: B. B. C. Svs m- 
the Baroque, and there is of course a considerable element phony Orchestra, Eva Turner, William Heughan. . L.R. 
of truth in this view. But now that our range of interest has 8.00 Violin Recital : Szigeti : ci ALM ‘ N. 
been extended to include the much neglected Mannerists, and = "°°? PiBbesrcs2 “70 owe i : Catherine Carswell SR 
that we have begun to understand their aims and theories, : ee Oe ee ; x iain 
there are many, especially in Germany, who would prefer to TUESDAY. OCTOBER 2nd 
regard El Greco as the fine flower of Mannerism. : 

The truth is that El Greco is one of those great inventive 65° French Talk : Monsieur E. M. Stéphan_.. be N. 
artists who burst all watertight compartments and can never = 7°3° Cc —— Pe eh aia in the Modern World”: N 
he accurately described by any one adjective. But, on the 8.00 Rampa—a play by Max Mohr, smeamieais _ adapted for : 
other hand, his connexion with Mannerism is indubitable, broadcasting by Susan Behn aad @cail Wauss : N. 
We can define Mannerism as the anti-classical movement 8.00 Promenade Concert—Russian Programme: B.B.C. — 
which sprang up as a revolt against the perfection of the phony Orchestra, Oda Slobodskaya, Trefor Jones, —— 
veneration of 1520, which was led by painters such as ee ey Atak: Poses Adoes Gs ane aie LR. 
Pontormo and Rosso, fed by Parmigiano and profoundly ; K.CB., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. : Prana i 
influenced by the later works of Michelangelo. It dominated 
most of Italy for more than half the sixteenth century and WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3rd 
faded out at the beginning of the seventeenth in an extrava- . aes 
vanza of pomposity and theorizing. It never fully con- 10-45 “Household Talks Heard Abroad” : Cicely Hamilton .. = N. 
quered Venice, but it produced one representative there of —*'-3° ee Monsieur E. M. aie Mademoiselle N 
the first importance, namely, Tintoretto. 6.50 “ Current Fiction es L rae rT N. 

The principles of Mannerism, which are to a considerable 7.00 “ First Time Here”: Opening Concert ro the B.B.C. 
extent simply the reverse of those of Raphael in the Stanze Northern Orchestra, cond. T. H. Morrison N.R. 
frescoes, are visible in the wantonly anti-classical Laocoon. 8.00 ar ang ——- gg eanigg = C; Semphoay 
Raphael sought out for his figures the most normal types ; Se a ee 
the Mannerists, and Greco with them, deliberately th Factie, Jelly D'cenyi, Eeiel Recto, Ree eee + st 
abnormally elongated proportions. Raphael used as a basis THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4th 
for his composition a rigid symmetry of figures arranged ptiayalle : 
mainly in a series of planes parallel with the plane of the 6.50 German Talk : Max Kroemer oo _se . 
picture. The Laocoon has no obvious system of mathe- — 7-30 “ The Child, the Parent ony mv rotates i. « The ‘s 
matical symmetry, and the super-Michelangelesques fore- —_ bale: cae Tn ee Cue Nive . 
shortenings lead the eye (hastily, in the way of the Man- Hess, Laelia Finneberg, Marie Wilson. “Symphonic Poem, 
herists, not gradually in the way used by Baroque artists) “ Ein Heldenleben,”’ by Strauss, &c. gi ae co Je 
straight into the picture. Raphael was concerned with 8.00 Monsieur Beaucaire, adapted for broadcasting N. 
treating a real and convincing space for his figures to move _ 10.00 “ Rolling Stones *—I. * * Stowing Away ”: C. Seackey Eke N. 
in, El Greco allows his figures to work out their own — Foyndations of English Music. “From Plainsong to Purcell,” 

directed by Sir Richard Terry N, 


salvation in a foreground standing in an arrestingly vague 
telation to the background of landscape, which is itself one 
of the finest fruits of that tradition of emotionally appropriate 
landscapes, to be traced back in Venice through Tintoretto 
to Titian and even to Bellini. ANTHONY BLUNT, 


Tudor Church Music. Latin Motets. 


Friday, Sept. 28th 

Monday, Oct. 1st } 

Tuesday, Oct. 2nd : : ce 
Wednesday, Oct. 3rd (Late Tudor Church Musie, 
Thursday, Oct. 4th) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Scotland at its Best 

Seldom has the charm of Scotland filled its immigrants 
with greater zeal than in this year when the north has excelled 
the south in congenial weather. It has known no drought. 
Perhaps the sportsmen have been most enthusiastic. The 
red grouse, the one bird that is quite peculiar to Britain, has 
flourished beyond the normal; not that the numbers were 
excessive (one hopes they never will be), but the birds were as 
healthy as their native air is wholesome. The heather-clothed 
hills were made more than usually romantic by both the fairness 
and the freaks of the weather. In the spring while visiting 
Palestine, I was astonished to discover that the Dead Sea 
was being advertised as one of the greatest of health resorts 
because it was 1,200 feet below sea level and the air endowed 
with more than its proper share of oxygen and ozone! It is 
indeed a salubrious spot ; but one may be excused for having 
a preference for 1,200 feet above sea level, for lochs full of 
lish, for the eagle instead of the raven, though perhaps it ought 
to be conceded, that the sea of Tiberias is full of most edible 
little fish and the partridges are numerous at Jericho. The 
health of the grouse is, we may hope, not only an accident of 
the season. Since Wilson discovered the worst disease of the 
species and more light has been thrown on its feeding habits, the 
vrouse are given their oplimum of conditions on a greater 
number of moors. The heather and the grouse flourish together 
as surely almost as the great copper butterfly and the great 
water dock ; and after all, in spite of the interval, when it 
is first destroyed, belts of young heather have an aesthetic 
attraction of their own. That normal migration of sportsmen 
to Scotland was followed by a migration of men of science, 
of whom a number, it is said, pursued bigger game than grouse 
or salmon on the shores of Loch Ness. They too returned 
Jyrical on the beauty of the land. 

X* * * * 

Drought Anomalies 

Though waterspouts descend we shall still in many south 
English country places be enduring the drought for at least 
four months to come ; and we have no great confidence that 
February fill-dyke will deserve its name and reputation. 
Springs are quite dry along the river valleys in the lower 
Chilterns, but there are curious anomalies. A good many 
wells are not perceptibly lower, and local well-borers on the 
upper reaches find water almost exactly at the depth that 
they prophesy. I saw one prophet justified almost to an 
inch, Now some rivers were shortened and others shrank some 
forty years ago, owing to the extra demands of London—or 
such was the allegation; and many wells were deepened 
and bores sunk further. In some of these deepened wells 
and bores there has been little or no shrinkage since the 
drought—and the experience seems to be _ irreconcilable 
with the ceasing of the springs in the valleys. You see a 
more or less similar contrast in the streams. Though the 
springs beside them (many utilized for watercress beds) 
are stone dry, the main brook runs freely and is fed as freely 
as ever, so it seems, from the upper springs about the source. 
Since it takes only a week to bore down 220 feet through this 
chalk and the running cost of an electric pump is negligible 
(2s. 6d. a quarter for a household of eight or ten), there is 
little excuse for leaving any Chiltern village short of water. 
8 * ok * 
Migrant Butterflies 

The new study of the migration, not of birds but of moths 
and butterflies is making considerable advances all along the 
line. One of the more unexpected places where very rare 
moths have appeared is the northernmost of the islands 
in the Hebrides (where Wordsworth wrongly placed the 
cuckoo). As their appearance followed a long and strong 
south-east wind it seems tolerably certain that they flew, 
partly on the wings of the wind, from the Continent, like 
the humming bird hawk moths (which I have been watching 
in Hertfordshire), and the parents of the red Admirals that 
have made rather a late appearance in the same neighbour- 
hood, The best of our entomologists, including the Hebridean 


discoverer, are convineed that butterflies, aided by a west 
It will be remembered that as many 
an exclusively American butterfly, 
There is no evidence that 


wind, fly the Atlantic. 
as thirty * Monarchs,” 
were seen last year in England. 


they came by ship, and most of them were seen at considerable 
distance from the great ports. ‘They are famous fliers anq 
migrants in their own country. After all there are moths 
which weigh as much as the little golderest, which is a bolq 
migrant, and they have a greater expanse of wing and q 
more tireless method of flight. 
* % * * 
A Naturalized Bean 
A good deal has been said of the production of the first 
English crop of Soya beans, grown by Mr. Ford in Eggey, 
He is to be congratulated ; and the feat emphasizes the fact 
that Mr. Ford is a countryman. He told me during the War, 
when I visited Detroit, that the tractor was his first ambition, 
I remember on that occasion his vivid interest when that 
marvellous little book, Fields, Factories and Workshops, by 
Prince Kropotkin, was introduced to his notice. We may 
congratulate Mr. Ford on his Soya bean ; but we must not 
forget that the growing of this very valuable fodder plant in 
England had been made possible by some very expert and 
ingenious botanical research work at Regent’s Park and in 
Reading. Our botanists in these days can do more than add 
to colour and form: they ean naturalize and fit plants for 
climates and seasons to which they are by no means native, 
* * %* * : 
A Savoury Pod 
It is astounding how many semi-tropical plants may be 
in some measure persuaded to flourish in England. For 
example, there is another pod-bearing exotic plant that has 
horticultural though not agricultural possibilities. It was 
shown seductively at several horticultural shows by Messrs, 
Sutton. The name is Martynia fragrans. It is much used in 
South America for making a fragrant soup. It is, of course, a 
hot country plant ; but if sown in May grows hardily and is 
well worth cultivating as a border plant or in a border of 
annuals. It is interesting in flower and growth, with a sugges- 
tion of the gloxinia. A similar plant, used in America for 
similar purposes, is known as Okra or Gumbo, but it grows 
very much taller than the martynia, which is of a spreading 
habit and seldom exceeds a foot in height. We are perhaps 
apt to be a little too conservative in our choice of flowers. 
Even in such a temple of beauty as the garden there is room 
for the gargoyle (though martynia is no gargoyle), and the 
grotesque or the curious or unusual—for an aerial onion or a 
fastigiate cherry or a bean coloured like the rainbow. 
* * a * 
A Saved Sanctuary 
It is pleasant to know that another little bird sanctuary 
has been secured, in perpetuity. Thanks in some measure 
to readers of The Spectator (whom the honorary secretary 
wishes to thank from his Honiton Rectory), the Devon 
Birdwatching and Preservation Society has been given 
enough money to buy Wembury Point. The duck come in 
from the reef to collect under the lee of the Mewstone, the 
waders and birds of passage that feed on the seaweed piled 
on the beach will shelter and feed without any fear of dis- 
turbance, and fond watchers will add yet further to the 
astonishing tale of birds, rare and common, known to visit 
this station. It lies on a migration route and has peculiar 
attractions for one species and another at all times of the year. 
* * * * 
A Cuckoo Theory 
“et another theory about the cuckoo reaches me indirectly 
from a great naturalist in the West of Britain. He saw a pair 
of cuckoos intently observing a nest; and this prefatory 
interest of the cuckoo in the nest it had fixed upon was one of 
the most interesting details of Mr. Chance’s story of the 
** Cuckoo’s Secret”; but in this case both cuckoos watched, 
and when the moment came, the male bird uttered his note, 
drew the attention of the victims and while they mobbed him 
the hen bird deposited her egg. This egg was quite certainly 
inserted via the beak, in full accord with Mr. Bunyard’s 
contention, for the robin’s nest was so well niched in stones 
that the cuckoo could not possibly have laid an egg directly 
into the nest. Indeed, at a later date, the young cuckoo, 
born in due course, could not have escaped unless the friendly 
observer had moved some of the stznes. 
W. Beacn Thomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur SPectator.] 


OPTIMISTS AND DEFEATISTS 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 

Sirz,-Would you permit me to have a friendly tilt with 
your reviewer who so generously discussed my book in your 
jast issue? I crave this permission, because that review 
brings out vividly the controversy which I have tried to 
deal with in the book, and that merits public discussion. 

Surely it is high time that those who say they believe in 
reason as against violence should stop being defeatist and 
apologetic about their belief. What on earth is the good 
of the advocates of reason always throwing doubts on its 
chances of success ? Your reviewer says that my ** theme 
is that democracy is essentially reasonable . .. and that 
given bold leadership it will endorse unhesitatingly plans 
specified in considerable detail designed to secure peace 
abroad and prosperity at home.’ He says, ‘* this policy 
js the policy of all sensible men . . .”’ and “is at any rate 
what we should all like to believe.” 


Good, Your reviewer then goes on to talk wistfully, 
plaintively and doubtfully about whether these sensible men, 
whose policy this is, will support it, and he writes of my 
“excess of optimism.” What is the actual good result 
which he anticipates will follow this melancholy emphasis 
upon the forees that are working against reason? Which 
are the influences in the world which he thinks this melancholy 
will strengthen—those making for reason and achievement 
or those making for violence and cruelty ? 


Is it not possible to stop this sort of negative and fe~ble 
defeatism? The curse of the present moment is that 
democrats throw cold water on the principles of democracy, 
and reasonable people despair of reason. Many of the 
advocates of fine programmes spend half their time diverting 
the attention of the electors by telling them that there may 
have to be a first-class row before the public put into practice 
the very proposals they are longing for. Meantime the 
men of violence shout their creed confidently from the house- 
tops, and get away with their dictatorships of cruelty and war. 

Can you be surprised that one of the reasons that enabled 
brutish and vigorous Nazis to triumph in Germany was this 
feeling on the part of the ordinary man in the street that 
intellectual and progressive people had proved themselves 
insufferable and ineffective ? 


Why should we not for a change try out the leadership 
of reason with a constructive programme, which, as you 
say, is the policy of all sensible men? Why must the word 
“leadership *’ always be associated with dictatorship instead 
of with democracy ? 

it may be no use; it may be that people will not give 
their lives, energy and ability to bringing to fruition this 
rational policy that they long for. But at least let us make 
some attempt to see if this is so; and let your reviewer 
therefore either discuss in detail what is good, bad or 
indifferent in the programme, or go for a holiday in the 
South Sea Islands, until the attempt has been made, and 
the men of reason are either in concentration camps or 
victorious. 

Could not this subject be thoroughly ventilated ?—Yours, 
ke,, ALLEN OF HtrRTWOOD. 
Hurtwo.d House, Albury, Guildford. 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘* Lord Allen asks what actual 
good result I anticipate from what he calls my ‘ melancholy 
emphasis upon the forces that are working against reason.’ 
I was anticipating no results. I was reviewing Lord Allen's 
hook, not writing a leading article on it. My business was 
to indicate what seemed to me its strong and weak points. 
One of the latter was, in my view, an unduly optimistic 
estimate of various factors in the present situation. As a 
reviewer I conceived it my business to say so. And in 
spite of Lord Allen’s letter that still remains my conception 
of a reviewer's functions.” | 


THE REAL QUESTION IN SCOTLAND 

[To the Editor of Tur Seectaror.] 
Str,—In your issue of August 24th you commented in the 
News of the Week notes on the recently issued Report of 
the deputation sent by the Scottish National Party to 
examine the working of self-government in Ulster, the Irish 
Free State and the Isle of Man. ‘ The real question,” you 
remark, ‘is whether the majority of Scotsmen do in fact 
want anything like the degree of Home Rule which the 
S.N.P. advocates.” 

Surely, Sir, the real question at present is whether the 
proved and admitted advantages of self-government in 
Ulster, the I.F.S. and the Isle of Man would accrue equally 
to Scotland were she to rule herself in purely Scottish affairs. 
Very few Scotsmen as yet realize the true position in these 
other States, partly because it has not yet been in the interests 
of the predominant political parties (i.e., Unionist and 
Labour) in Scotland to deal with the issue; but when the 
facts are driven home, as they will be, then surely will the 
“real question” be ‘* whether the majority of Scotsmen 
want anything like the degree of Home Rule which the 
S.N.P. advocates.” 

It should be emphasized that the Report referred to is 
not in the ordinary sense a political pamphlet, but a reference 
document compiled with the willing co-operation of Ministers 
and Officials of the Governments of Ulster, the I-F.S. and 
the Isle of Man: the facts contained therein are therefore 
authoritative. The comparative figures for Scotland are 
drawn from the main headings of the famous White Paper 
issued by the British Treasury giving the financial position 
of Scotland for the year 1931-32.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Edinburgh. Rosert Herp. 


THE SOMME OFFENSIVE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,—May I venture a small historical correction of a point 
raised in Mr. H. Wilson Harris’s review of Vol. III of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s War Memoirs? The review suggests that our 
attack on the Somme in 1916 came as a surprise to the 
Germans, saying ‘* The Germans ought to know whether they 
were surprised or not, and Ludendorff. . . declares specifically 
that they were.” 

Considering the haste in which they were written just after 
the War, Ludendorff’s memoirs have withstood the test of 
time fairly well; their main bias is, naturally, against 
Falkenhayn’s régime, which his own replaced. But Ludendorff 
cannot be regarded as an authoritative witness as to the 
opening of the Somme offensive, since he was still on the 
Eastern Front at the time. 

There is now ample evidence from German sources that 
our offensive was fully expected by the Army Command on 
that front, and by all the subordinate headquarters. The 
sole important unbeliever was Falkenhayn himself, and he 
was only surprised to the extent that he viewed the impending 
attack as a preliminary to the main blow which he expected 
to come in the north. Hence, despite the abundant warnings 
he received, any large reinforcements were withheld. 

It would seem that Falkenhayn’s hesitation to credit these 
warnings was duc to his feeling that the British preparations 
on the Somme were too blatant to be true. Ludendorft 
naturally made the most of Falkenhayn’s personal mis- 
apprehension, reasonable as this was. But it does not 
justify the suggestion that our attack was a surprise “ to the 
Germans.” The publication of the British Official History 
two years ago decisively settled this question. 

Passing to a broader question that is raised by the review, 
I agree with Mr. Wilson Harris that the generals were quite 
honest in their disbelief in any alternative to their own 
dcetrine and plan of concentration in the West. But Mr, 
Lloyd George’s memoirs, as I read them, do not suggest 


otherwise. What he impugns, with conerete examples to 
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suppert his accusation, is the dishonesty of the steps they 
took to obtain the rejection of other plans and the adoption 


of their own.—Yours truly, 
B. H. Lippe.tt Harr. 


The Athenacum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


[Mr. Wilson Harris writes: If Captain Liddell Hart makes 
me a present of Falkenhayn as well as Ludendorff I am not 
doing so badly. But I readily defer to Captain Liddell 
Hart’s own verdict.] 


PSYCHOLOGY OF TERRORISM 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Sir,—In his remarkable book Dawn in India, Sir Francis 
Younghusband has an interesting chapter on Terrorism in 
India. He gives long extracts from the highly inflammable 
series of articles published in the Yugantar, a paper published 
in 1905, in Caleutta. The articles were written by the great 
Bengali patriot Aurobindo Ghose, thirty years ago, and the 
paper was edited by his brother, Barindra Kumar Ghose. 
Your readers may read the terrible extracts for themselves. 
I may only say here, that the immediate result of the publica- 
tion of the murderous sereeds was that the awful spirit that 
they sought to arouse quickly flamed up. Dacoits, outrages 
and deeds of great violence grew in numbers. 

In recent months, the Statesman of Calcutta has published 
some remarkable articles by Barindra Kumar Ghose, the 
ex-terrorist, and he has given us some very interesting 
remedies for the curse of terrorism. In his last article, he 
examines the “ psychology of Terrorism.” In his opinion, 
the Government and the police in India have a more correct 
and workable idea about the terrorist movement and _ its 
adherents, than anyone else. ‘‘ Their idea is built on personal 
contact, experience and deep study.” 

According to this distinguished ex-terrorist : ‘‘ One must 
study the leaders and deep thinkers of the movement and the 
rank and file separately. One must compare their nature 
and temperament with those of their cousins abroad—take 
their mental and emotional charts, so to say—before statistics 
of external accidents like birth, caste, occupation and 
avowed motives will help conclusions. ... . Terrorists are 
blind or half conscious instruments in the hands of adroit 
thinkers. Can any amount of statistics account for an 
Aurobindo and myself? Yet we were the root of all sub- 
versive activities in Bengal, which spread later on, like heath 
fire all over India. If men of vision, faith, emotional fire, 
and education like us, sit down today assiduously to sow the 
seeds of discontent, of another violent movement, say, like 
Communism of the Moscow Brand, in about ten years’ time 
or even less, you can well expect another whirlwind carrying 
havoe and death in its career all over India. The power of 
faith, prophetic vision, sincerity, and profound erudition in 
Aurobindo, is almost beyond comparison. At the same time, 
my brother is gentle by nature, highly aesthetic, a poet of a 
very high order, and as such extremely averse to bloodshed. 
You can search in vain for a hidden strain of dare-devilry in 
the great spiritual sage of Pondicherry. And yet, that master 
mind, whether conseiously or unconsciously, gave the powerful 
impetus to this cult of violent revolution. His ardent and sin- 
cere love of country made him utter the gospel of Indian inde- 
pendence, the implications and consequences of which he could 
hardly realize himself. I have never hurt a fly with my own 
hands, and yet blind passion of patriotism turned me into the 
first active leader of the cult of the bomb. If Mahatma Gandhi 
was to turn to violence now, can we imagine the magnitude of 
the catastrophe he can precipitate ? Will he stand in need 
of emotional, easily gullible and neurotic followers in hundreds 
and thousands ? Some great and cultured minds, too, will 
be affected, and swept off their feet, by the very glamour 
and dare-devilry of the conception. It is wholly absurd 
to say that unemployment and starvation is the sole cause 
of terrorism. Mere unemployment does not do it, as 
Aurobindo, the idealist, had very high employment, and 
I the practical leader of the violent movement had none. 
Even I rejected an appointment offered by the Gaikwar 
of Baroda. . . . A Dhingra, a Sawarkar, a Mohendra Protap, 
a Rash Behari, or a M. N. Ray—each is a separate study 
in himself. They come from castes as wide apart as the 
two poles. Take care of these terribly high explosives of 


ee entra 


humanity, and you have taken care of the whole World, 
A Karl Marx buried deep in a London library could py 
no stretch of the imagination be guessed to be a sleeping 
volcano, and yet he proved to be one. And so did Lenin, 
““ Western education and culture have made stagnant Indi, 
politically conscious. Ideas of liberty and Nationalism fron, 
that source have taken deep root in the susceptible anq 
emotional mind of Indians. Fanned by economic anq 
other causes, these are spreading into the masses, creating 
unrest. In this fruitful soil impracticable and dangerous 
visionaries, and impatient idealists, are deliberately sowing 
seeds of violence, and it is no wonder that the country has 
to reap the whirlwind now and then. India cannot be sent 
back to sleep and stagnancy. She needs safety-valves in the 
shape of true self-governing institutions, for her ardent passion 
for national fulfilment. I have been watching with great 
interest the efforts of public leaders to organize opinion and 
canalize resources and energy towards eradication of terrorism, 
It is a happy augury, so far as it goes. But how far thee 
efforts are due to political expediency, and how far to sincere 
aversion to violence, it is difficult to judge. ... An idea 
cannot be fought except by an equally cogent and powerful 
idea. And such an idea to be effective, and subversive of 
the other, must incarnate in an utterly sincere man. 4 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Rishi of non-violence as he is, pitted 
against insidious or organized violence, can alone hope to 
succeed against a poison of this nature, which is almost 
world-wide. Nothing short of a healthier and purer moye- 
ment, of a constructive nature, can combat subversive ideas,” 
In their efforts to eradicate terrorism the British Parliament 
can assist the Government of India by supplying those 
** safety valves, in the shape of true self-governing institutions” 
for India, without delay. The Constitutional Reforms, 
proposed in the White Paper, are overdue by at least thirty 
years, and this is largely the eause of the present chronic 
unrest, and hatred against the present ** system.”—Yours, 
&e., J. D. JENKINS. 
Poona. 


THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE ZOO 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—TI do not think your correspondents need worry them- 
selves. As I was informed by the Council when being inter- 
viewed as a candidate for the Secretaryship, it is the policy 
of the Society not only that no animal experiments involving 
a licence shall be performed in the Zoological Gardens, but 
also that no official of the Society shall hold a licence for 
animal experimentation. And to this of course I agreed. 

This is not the place to discuss the grave issues of principle 
involved in the question of vivisection, but it is perhaps 
worth while reminding your readers that, legally, “ vivi- 
section ” covers not only the major surgical operations with 
which the word is popularly associated, but also every 
experimental procedure affecting a vertebrate animal. Not 
only the testing of the beneficial effects of hormones or 
antitoxins, but even experiments on the relative merits of 
different diets, come under the scope of vivisection as legally 
defined, and in point of fact the great majority of experi- 
ments performed under a licence involve nothing more 
serious than the prick of a syringe or the drawing of a little 
blood. 

As a matter of interest, I might add that for the majority 
of the years during which I have held a licence I have not 
performed any experiments under it, and that those which 
I have performed have never involved “ operations ” in the 
popular sense of the word, but only feeding on special diets, 
injection of hormones and antibodies, and such-like physio 
logical procedures. 

As for the “ transformation of one species of animal into 
another ” with which Miss Kidd credits me, I fear that all 
I achieved was the transformation of a tadpole or larval 
stage, now habitual with the species, into the original more 
perfect adult type—surely a laudable performance on moral 
grounds ! 

However, the main point of this letter is to assure yout 
readers that so far as I am concerned there will be no 
departure from the established policy of the Society in these 
matters.—Yours faithfully, JULIAN S. HUXLEY, 





King’s College, London, W.C. 2; 
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— 
FASCISM AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 


Sin,—Mr. Delisle Burns in his review of my book on 
Fascism and Social Revolution in your issue of September 14th, 


states : 
“ No attempt is made to allow for the change in ‘ classes ’ and the 
ig of the boundaries between them since Marx wrote.” 


‘ 
obscuril 
Is this in accordance with the facts? Actually, the fourth 
chapter of the book is devoted to a careful discussion of the 
changes and developments in class and social forms in the 
modern period since Marx and its political effects (ep. pp. 
83-87 on ** the growth of the ‘new middle class * of salaried 
employees of capitalism ” and the post-War “ crisis of the 
middle class,”” examined on the basis of a number of countries, 
and in close relation to its social and political effects; p. 257 
for statistics of the changing relations of the salariat and wage- 
workers in twentieth-century Britain, in 1907, 1911 and 
1924; p. 241 for an analysis of the peculiar character of the 
class-structure in France, p. 239 in the United States, &c.— 
all situations and phases of class-relations profoundly changed 
since the time of Marx, requiring close fresh analysis and 
throwing important light on the conditions leading to Fascism, 
and all examined in considerable detail from precisely this 
angle in the book). Mr. Burns can, of course, argue that 
allowance is not in his opinion correctly made for these changes ; 
put he should not mislead your readers by stating that ‘ no 
attempt is made ” to allow for them.—Yours faithfully, 
R. Patme Derr. 
% John Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE INTERDICT OF INNOCENT III 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.| 
Sin,—Dormitat Homerus. Even Professors of English Litera- 
ture apparently make mistakes in history. It is a pity that 
sir Arthur Quiller-Couch should spoil an interesting article 
by such an error as to suggest that Innocent IIT’s interdict 
denied the last rites to the dying. Any standard text-book 
would have reassured him on this point. I am not concerned 
now with his thesis that the seeds of Protestantism were 
planted as early as this in the hearts of the English poor— 
though this is, to say the least, debatable. But he really 
should be sure of his facts before clothing them with the 
literary grace which delights us. 

I should like too to know his authority for the vivid de- 
scription of unburied corpses piled upon the churchyard wall. 
Surely it was not quite so bad as this ? I think Sir Arthur will 
find if he looks the matter up that they were merely buried in 
unconsecrated ground.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Tuomas M. PARKER. 

S. Mary's Pres»ytery, 15 Harrington Square, N.W.1. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
[To the Editor of Tue SrectTator.| 
Sir,—The * many” Christians in the primitive Church to 
whom Dr. Major refers as disbelievers in the Virgin Birth were 
confined to the extreme wing of the obscure Jewish-Christian 
sect, known as the Ebionites. They rejected the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, and observed in part the Jewish ceremonial 
lav, Apart from this sect, which was quite untypical of the 
main tradition of primitive Christian faith and practice, there 
is no evidence of any disbelief in the truth of the Virgin 
Birth, in the early Christian Church.—Yours, &e., 
J. W. Moziry. 
8 Amen Court, St. Paul's, B.C. 4. 


[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 
In his letter in your issue of September 2ist, Dr. 
Major says: ‘In the primitive Church there were many 
who did not believe in the Virgin Birth .. .° This is a 
sweeping statement, and I should be interested to know 
What is his authority for making it.—-I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, 


Sir, 


CLONMORE. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


NOT A DYING LANGUAGE 
[To the Editor of THe SpecTATOR.] 


Sir,—I trust the hospitality of your columns will allow me 
space to express my disbelief in ‘‘Janus’” statement in his 
interesting ** Spectator’s Notebook * that the Welsh language 
is on the ebb. I will endeavour to be an unprejudiced Celt. 
To the average Englishman, who has ever thought of the 
matter, Welsh, Cornish and Gaelic have been accepted as 
dying languages and the testimony of anyone born and 
suckled on any of them will appear biased. George Borrow 
with his atrocious exposition of Welsh; H. V. Morton in 
his more tolerant acceptance of something delightful but 
decidedly foreign, have both unconsciously helped to give 
this impression an undeserved impetus. I contend that the 
opinion of an outsider of the vitality of a language is valueless. 
As a Welshman, twenty years away from his homeland, I 
was pleasantly surprised to find such a widespread vitality 
of the language as near the borders as Llangollen and 
Newtown. One expects the confines of Carnarvonshire and 
Merionethshire, and especially the neighbourhood of Snow- 
donia, to be strong in the faith; and they are. Very often 
the only glaringly English predominance is found in the 
likely places of call of outside investigators—hotels and 
stations; but the real population appears to be more 
ardently and unconsciously Welsh in language and thought 
than it was twenty years ago. The stimulus of educational 
facilities to learn grammatical Welsh and to study Welsh 
literature has little bearing on the utilitarian everyday use 
of the Welsh language. The latter lives and_ flourishes, 
although the people are becoming bilingual owing to their 
increasing spheres due to the ease of travel and communica- 
tion. I am no supporter of stimulating local languages 
apart from their literary interest, but when a language lives 
mainly on the strength of its local everyday use, it is scarcely 
wise for those who do not use it to give a specialist opinion 
on its fate. R. Owen JONES. 
Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


FASCISM AND NAZISM 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecTator.| 
Sir,—There is nothing very mysterious in what excited the 
curiosity of Mr. Foxton Broadholt. 

I wanted to say that to understand development in the 
future of Fascism and Nazism we should take into account 
this difference. Fascism is not backed by a large movement 
of the masses, the people, but it has the backing of the king 
and of monarchy; while Nazism on the contrary arrived 
into power pushed by a very strong popular movement, but 
cannot lean on the old structure of dynasty.-With my best 
regards, yours sincerely, GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 

Rue de l'Hotel de Ville, 8, Genéve (Suisse). 

[Mr. Foxton Broadholt asked whether Professor Ferrero 
would further elucidate a reference he made to the future 
consequences of the differences between Fascism and Nazism. 
—Ep. The Spectator.]| 


MAN OF ARAN . 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectraror.] 
Sir,—Your contributor ** Janus” has made some cutting 
comments on the Man of Aran film, but I do not think he 
knows Aran, for he talks of atmosphere and realism as being 
the feature of the picture. Twice I have seen the film. The 
first view wearied me, but as I know the island I thought [ 
ought to see it again in case my judgement had been tem- 
porarily warped. It came to Borough Green, near Wrotham, 
in August, and now it can be seen at the safest of all picture 
houses, the Polytechnic. My second impressions were but a 
stronger first. Man of Aran may be magnificent photo- 
graphy, but it misses the atmosphere of the island. Its 
realism is something evolved in the mind of Robert Flaherty, 
producer, and has no relation to life on the island. No man 
swings a hammer, as Tiger Ning does in the film, in order to 
make a potato patch ; and no woman pokes into crannies of 
the rocks for soil as Maggie is made to do. Folk working like 
that would be thought queer. The hunting of the shark for 
I question if there be anyone alive who remembers such 
There are schools and churches on the island, and a 


oil 
a thing. 
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community life: with some colour in it. A documentary 

film built up around these things might yet be worth while. 
The atmosphere and realism of the island has been cap- 

tured by an O'Flaherty, Liam O’Flaherty. He knows the 

soul of the island. His shots would be sure if he helped in an 

Aran picture, but he lacks a Hollywood education.—Yours 

faithfully, ApAM CHARLTON. 
Borough Green. 


THE GLORIES OF WAR 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Srr,—War is no doubt dreadful, but it is hard to see how the 
cause Mr. A. A. Milne evidently has at heart is served by 
sneering at those who died fighting, willingly or unwillingly, 
for their country. ‘“ They are no more ‘immortal’ than a’ 
linen-draper who is run over by a lorry.”” Not in the best of 
taste, to say the least of it. 

J. E. Garrett. 
18 Cleveland Road, Bradford. 


OPINIONS 
[To the Editor of Tae Spectator. ] 

Sirn,—I do not wish to renew my subscription to your 
journal. 

It could be a good paper, but it is rather spoilt by the 
Beverley Nichols and Priestley type. 

I cannot possibly read it, as one minute of it fairly makes 
my blood boil. 

Get Major Yeats-Brown on your staff and take his advice 
and yours will be a good paper once more.—Yours faithfully, 

A, SABINE, Major. 

14 North Park Road, Harrogate. 

P.S.—When your views are altered let me know and I will 
subscribe again. So will lots more. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—One of your correspondents having felt compelled 
to cease taking your paper it may perhaps be appropriate 
and not too presumptuous for one who has been a reader 
(not always a subscriber) for over fifty years to say that 
he thinks you have attained a standard of excellence unsur- 
passed if not unequalled in your long and admirable existence. 
-—Yours with gratitude, Citas. WRIGHT. 
51 JIForcester Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


MORALS OF TODAY 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 

Sir,—For forty years The Spectator has been to me a 
respected and welcome friend. Now I must sorrowfully 
add my protest against the tenor of this correspondence 
and against the printing of such a letter as that of Mrs. 
Montagu-Pollock in your issue of September 14th, which I 
regard as a sin against Society. 

That letter is not only a betrayal of her sex and a sin 
against the sacredness of motherhood: as coming from one 
of her sex it is nicely calculated to destroy in many a young 
fellow those Jast scruples that might otherwise avail to keep 
him continent and clean-living. Of late, indeed, I have 
watched with regretful amazement the decline and fall of 
your paper from its former wholesome standard of taste to 
a very sad pitch of decadence. I can have it in my house 
no more. 

And, The Spectator having lapsed from its former service 
of wholesome guidance for the public conscience on the 
subjects of the day, I am left to wonder, for that conscience, 
quis custodiet ? The comments of Janus on things and men, 
from cabbages to kings, may be dismissed as simply in 
odious taste, though very significant of the change. But 
now a decadent Spectator comes to print matter that points 
the all too easy and alluring path, as it were, to old Avernus—- 
the path that through the ages has led the men and nations 
who have hearkened to the voice of the seducer to their 
certain doom. 

A sin against the children of men and a sin against the 
light! Proh pudor !—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artruur E, Wricey. 


Gaines, Whitbourne, nr. Worcester. 





——— 


[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—In common with Mr. Wm. A. Thomson I, too, have 
heen an avid reader of The Spectator for the best part of 
thirty years, and I am glad to see that you remain unper. 
turbed by the announcement contained in his letter, | 
cannot help thinking, also, that his withdrawal of suppoy 
will be more than recompensed by the addition of Many 
new subscribers who are not only profoundly interested jy 
the social problems to which you have opened your columns, 
but who welcome the discouragement of those silly ang 
often dangerous inhibitions and suppressions which hay. 
all too long stood in the way of academic discussion. 

Surely it is to those ‘ honest-to-goodness”” men anj 
women for whom your correspondent presumes to speak 
that an unbiased presentation of the sex problem shoul 
appeal—not indeed that their ethical code is likely to lk 
endangered by a wise knowledge of the facts, but that in 
world of constantly shifting values, both moral and materia), 
they should keep abreast of the times if their judgement is 
to be of any value.—Yours, &c., F. E. Kappey, 

9 Bedford Road, Bedford Park, W. 4. 


[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaror. ] 
Sir,—May I congratulate you on your short answer to 
Mr. W. A. Thomson in your issue of September 21st, and 
add, that I fancy that for every subscriber you may log, 
by openness and frankness on matters of sex, or indeed 
on any other subject, you will gain at least two? The days 
of hypocrisy and taboo are fast vanishing—and many of 
us who are getting towards the end of our journey are glad 
that we have lived long enough to see this era of frankness, 
—I am, Sir, &e., GEORGE Browy, 
Combe Manor, Newbury, Berks. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I, too, am for frankness, but it must be a frankness 
which warns against, not a frankness which condones and 
encourages, laxity in morals. 

The fact that you think it necessary and advisable to 
state at the foot of my letter: 

“The Spectator’s policy in sexual matters is to uphold the 
principles of continence and monogamy, but it does not consider 
that this is best achieved by suppressing discussion of perhaps the 
most vital question of life. Frankness and a free interchange of 


differing views form the best basis for a sound judgement anda fF 


healthy outlook. We have had no letters similar to Mr. Thomson’, 
Editor, Zhe Spectator.” 

is first, a sufficient condemnation of your own policy, and 
secondly shows that you are determined to damn the con- 
sequences and wreck The Spectator. 

From letters received by me I am proud to know that you 
have now received “ letters similar to Mr. Thomson's.” 

May I say that an Englishman’s home is still a castle and 
not a brothel? 

Real homes are worth all the struggle and pain for self-contvd, 
and all the waiting for the right man, or the right woman. 

If only it were more generally realized how eager the 
young of both sexes were to obtain clean knowledge of how 
to live straight, a vast number of the young of both sexes would 
have their heads higher and their eyes brighter with endeavout. 

It is this poison gas of sex, sex, sex which is bringing a blight 
upon our beloved land, and suppressing all that is true, all 
that is lovely, all that is worth while, and you, Sir, say, “damn 
the consequences.”’—Yours, Wm. A. Tomson. 

38 Malpas Road, Wallasey. 


[We have received many other letters on this question, 
but the ground has new been fully traversed, and unless some 
new point of importance is raised the correspondence must be 
closed. To those readers who have expressed the view that 
sexual ethics are not a matter for open discussion in Tle 
Spectator we can only reply that a paper that professes to deal 
with the realities of life could have no justification for burking 
discussion of so insistent a reality as this. The essence ol 
discussion is that opinions with which we disagree should le 
given as fair a hearing as those with which we agree. Th 
Spectators own position is perfectly clear. It stands for cot 
tinence and monogamy, and has complete faith in the 
strength of the case that can be made for that standard. 
That was why the three articles headed ‘* Morals of Today” 
were arranged.—Ep. The Spectator. 
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India in Brief 


By EDWARD THOMPSON 


| ays book* is divided into three parts : Hindu and Buddhist 


India, Muslim India, British India. The first part makes far 
fuller use than any previous history of the evidence provided 
py coins. Yet this evidence does not amount to much 
more than an accumulation of insignificant names : 


“ Azes sometimes struck coins, like Maues, in his own name alone, 
but also sometimes with Azilises King of Kings as well as with the 
strategos Aspavarman, son of Indravarman. Azilises, likewise, 


> jssued coins both in his sole name and with Azes King of Kings on 


| straw (or rather, with nothing but straw). 


i ngs 


the reverse. Spalarises issued coins alone as king’s brother, as 
king of kings, and as great king with Azes as king. Herzfeld is 
probably justified in asserting that Vonones .. .” (p. 69). 

There is a lot more of this—not very enlightening, but 
excusable, since the writer is trying to make bricks without 
But it is not excus- 
able later, when proper names become the binding material of 
such an agglutination as I never came across before—scores 


/ of pages not written, but clotted together—not history, not 


literature, but historical pemmican, literary concrete. Here 
is a characteristic example, a glimpse of a brisk and busy 
existence : 

“ He collected all arrears of tribute, put to death Sankara, who 
had defied the royal authority, assumed the government of Deogir, 


' captured Gulbarga, annexed the doab between the Krishna and the 


| unavoidable evils. 


: the British period, there is no unifying principle ; 
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| Vitaja’s fall, is told thrice (pp. 136, 138, 209). 


_ that could be imagined. 


' Tungabhadra, invaded and plundered Telingina and the Hoysala 


kingdom, and took the sea-ports of Dabhol and Chaul.” 

I mention another flaw apologetically ; the authors may 
have deliberately accepted what they thought one of two 
For writing a “ History of India” 
is like writing a ‘“‘ History of Europe.” Until you reach 
the 
historian’s eyes must rove everywhere, and after very small 
game, dynasties as trivial (vet temporarily not negligible, 
as occupying considerable geographical tracts) as any Balkan 
clan or mediaeval Germanic or Frankish semi-royal nobility. 
That may be why we are given, instead of one main stream 


j of narrative, as in the Oxford History, a division of ‘* Hindu 
_ and Buddhist India” 
_ division presents the reader with a depressing task. 
| biblical overlapping, events come twice over (like the song 


India.”” But the 


With 


from ‘* Muslim 


the wise thrush sings). Nor are they sung from different 
standpoints. The words may be somewhat shuffled, but 
the repetition is almost word for word. One event, Prithi- 
Examples 
are too numerous to cite. The index, under such names as 
Diu, Mahmud, Vijayanagar, will guide to a few. 

India’s history (most of all as told here) is the most gruesome 
I doubt if in the ‘‘ Muslim” section 


| there are five pages in all that are free from impalations, 


flayings alive, massacres. 


| the authors’ findings. 


» endorsed. 


Haig, H. H. Dodwell. 





It is all true, and should not be 
Yet a narrative so monotonously ghastly wrecks 
After an account of Akbar which 
convicts him of every crime (and of little else) we are startlingly 
assured that he was a very fine fellow, and Vincent Smith’s 
appraisal of him, “as one of the greatest sovereigns known 
to history . . . on the basis of his extraordinary natural 
gifts and his magnificent achievements,” is emphatically 
Smith’s account may be consulted. He was 
equally set against whitewashing Akbar; but you can 
sympathize with his conclusion, whereas it looks here as if an 
tnemy had pitched it in from the Life of Alfred the Great ! 
Moreover, the space which repetition takes up has crushed 
out all chance of telling something of what the people of 
*The Cambridge History of India. By J. Allan, Sir Wolseley 


Edited by H. H. Dodwell. (Cambridge 
12s. 6d.) 


shirked. 





Univ ‘tsity Press. 








India did when not busy butchering or torturing. They 
must have had other activities—interludes when folklore 
and stories at which men and women laughed sprang up, 
when religious teachers deeply moved them. But, after 
we have left Mr. Allan's section, the first, the Cambridge 
History sternly ignores all mankind's lighter occupations, 
There is not a word of the immense and permanent impression 
made by the Vaishnavas in Bengal, by Chaitanya and his 
companions—of the Alvars and Saivite poets in South India— 
of Sankaracharya and Ramanuja—of the weaver Kabir. 
Imagine a “ History of Italy’ which never mentioned 
St. Francis of Assisi! Or one of England, which ignored the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, the Lollards, Puritans, 
Methodists, and told only of things like the Wars of the 
Roses and our periodical raids into France. 

The book is a queer amalgam of scholarship and casualness. 
The proof-reading has been magnificent. The exceedingly 
rare slip is obviously a slip : as when Nau Nihal Singh (instead 
of Kharak Singh) is said to have succeeded Ranjit Singh, or 
bhadralog is printed as badralog, or we are told that Sivaji’s 
chief minister was ‘‘ dignified by the Persian title of Peshwa ” 
(theoretically, and at first, the Pratinidhi was above the 
Peshwa). On the other hand, mistakes have come in freely, 
and quite unnecessarily, from the pedantry which has given 
proper names quantitative marks. And why is swadeshi 
always carefully printed as swédeshi? And in what way 
does the scrupulously marked @ in késari differ from the un- 
marked e of swadvshi? Another annoying habit is that of 
quotations, often long ones, with no indication whence they 
come. What authority has a quotation, unless we know its 
source ? 

Readers will be most interested in the third section, 
British India. It contains a good many examples of history 
“written with a sceptre” (the complaint Luther brought 
against Henry VIII's literary style). ‘‘ Advanced Indian 
opinion,” we are told, was “* hostile ”’ to Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
** perhaps owing to his South African associations, perhaps 
also because it was reluctant to defend itself in an arena 
where rhetoric and invective would be idle weapons.” 
** President Wilson, with headlong ineptitude, proposed 
* self-determination ’ as the goal to be attained on the con- 
clusion of the war.” ‘* Wholesale execution is the appropriate 
punishment of wholesale mutiny ” (the Elizabethan view in 
Ireland, or of the Romans dealing with runaway gladiators). 
Luckily, Professor Dodwell’s knowledge, as always, is close 
and wide. He knows the history of Madras better than any 
other man. He gives a succinct and valuable account of the 
Portuguese in India, and of the Anglo-Dutch rivalries. He 
can give the heart of a matter in a sentence; Raffles’s 
occupation of Singapore “ effectively broke the monopoly 
of control which till 1811 the Dutch had enjoyed” in the 
East Indies. He can employ a pleasantly elaborate irony. 
The inhabitants of one village which the Pindaris approached 
‘* preferred to burn themselves with their wives and children 
rather than fall into the hands of these savage enemies. 
Those who shrank from so extreme a measure had small 
cause to congratulate themselves on their wisdom.” If he 
is uniquely kind to the policy which waged the Afghan 
Wars, he is also unusually fair to Lord Ellenborough, whe 
was “capable of deep insight and puerile extravagance.” 
The book becomes more alive under his hands, as is shown 
by the number of passages one marks with gratitude for 
their illuminating quality, or for emphatic disagreement, 
Of these I have selected only a few, 
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the Rajah’s absence in the interior she held the Fort gly 
‘ ° P . % he 
Two Queens with a few native servants against a truculent host of Warriors 
Good Morning and Good Night. By H. H. the Ranee Margaret fully armed with spears and shields, while she had but one 
of Sarawak. (Constable. 15s.) ; = rifle and a few little guns that were not loaded and could no ” 
ba of “reg Life. By Marie Queen of Roumania. Vol. I. ye fired. All her power of endurance was called up whe, fe AT 
\ See nae fabix her three baby children died of cholera in the Red gs | iti 
THE history of Sarawak has been an English romance ever ; * Se, 
. Silas ; Se e cers Happily, three boys were born to her later on, and the Rajah; Bt! 
since James Brooke of the British East India Company fie See, ; t 
a : dynasty is secure. Besides courage and endurance she ha, BY 
came up from Burma to Singapore, helped to put down a i ga RT Ro Pome rian rt 
5 Gacy RS ieee possessed an astonishing gift for friendship, and the list te wv 
rebellion in Northern Borneo, and by characteristic English a : ee ¢ : tol 
: . é ; her personal friends in France would include nearly all th. — the 
methods of courage and diplomacy was appointed Rajah maint’ allebianee ‘edlhies, ‘aint ei Widesaath sae e & Fro 
of Sarawak, chiefly at the wish of the natives themselves. RR cape aa ye aa — ere 
That was in 1841 1 after vears of I isolate eal Radel Loti, while in England she knew many of the most cek. F the 
E ssgpones hannah donde amprrsdtipe asain te brated musicians, writers, and painters, such as Burne Jone our 
in 1868, to be succeeded by his nephew, the great Rajah eee “23 2 j ea at , by 
: : Henry James, and W. H. Hudson. Towards the end of the : 
Charles Brooke, who carried on a government upon the same aaa #8 ; ; Sth 
: Caine 4 Ne. : : book she reniarks : ‘* I have grown into quite an old woman Ge 
high principles. These he maintained till his death towards eis slik Wrenn ine nek He eh a eee? tah ED sign 
the end of the Great War at the age of 85. It is his widow, I conde ; , weet 
herself now over 80, who writes the present fascinating Suoms seeeneiiie a ee wee , for 
account of her life with her husband in Sarawak, and latterly self-sacrificin (and wife-sacrificing) Rajah ete Pee ” its 
in France and England. aa g ortega ON van rey his 
I : the sumptuous and self-seeking Courts of Europe, as they —  * 
n one country or another she certainly went through every existed 50 years-ego, endexietat longer. One tauct mein Ste 
variety of experience. Her maiden name of De Windt was that the Queen ne ‘ine 4 is only « ie aaa the 
a French variation of the Dutch De Witt (she is a sister of dts Denil ? ee , ee % . 
he late H > De Windt, the f: vats hae and it describes only the societies that were soon to be broken 
the late Harry De Windt, the famous traveller), and by her up by the G ie cee te LPN poe 
; : ‘ z Soe y the Great War and the subsequent revolutions. The 
mingled descent from the Dutch, the French, and the English, Pri : are, 5; Jar 
; ee a eee rincess Marie was the daughter of our Prince Alfred, Duke 
she seems to have inherited the best characteristics of three of Edinburgh, brother to King Edward, and shewik ag 
races. Her courageous persistence may be traced to Dutch Duke of ane ction gs siete: vee “ diy 
or English, but her gaiety of temperament and her love of Adasiie Poaltog ay foe of ‘the Tens prranees an “I sto 
all the arts must come from her birth and girlhood at Epinay. ‘As cies - wn ie a Aeaege aes Em me Frederick of parr to 
Certainly she has possessed the incalculable advantage of iis fines : hiehetnee ‘cluashy root th on canepelalh fro! 
speaking French as by nature, and enjoying the fun of every Imperial Courts, an “" men and women of the highest oi the 
ri news ante : ine : ; were her parents, her uncles, her aunts, or her cousins. One = 
ediegsaenntioge nea: ce sheng dae tcetentoratpe: eonerenie may be excused for the difficulty of tracing the relationships ie 
to the second Rajah Brooke, who: had come to England ‘ é wel 
‘ : : of all these high and mighty persons, for the Queen herself 
with the sole purpose of finding someone suitable to produce édeiie the Gedy. Wiles caddie of hes le an¢ 
an heir to the Brooke dynasty. He was a type of the nm esate: ie ae & esp y aah: exe 
Englishman who remains silent, unimaginative, and destitute pi The i" a 6 ia’ : ; — 1 : ; ; hig 
2 ays ia ae 1ere were no end of other uncies, aunts and cousins, so many ’ 
of humour, but dey oted, body and soul, _to one definite of them in fact that I never quite made out who they all were, by 
line of duty. His line was the service of Sarawak, and he especially as they were of several generations. . . . For all big the 
considered nothing else of much importance, except perhaps occasions, for parades and church ceremonies, for feast days, wa 
foxchunting during his brief visits home. “All his energies the family would flock together, and there would be Jug famit Po 
and sympathies went to his little kingdom, and even on 6, far removed, as numerous as trees in a wood.” wh 
his wedding day he refused the hotel dinner as aens too She admits it was interesting but also very confusing, and " 
expensive for the Sarawak finances. But he insisted on the confusion must have been only increased by the magnifi 7 
his wife’s rank, and when the doctor in his capital town sent cence of the dresses and uniforms, the gold and silver Go 
a medicine bottle labelled ** Mrs. Brooke,” he returned it to embroideries, the blaze of diamonds, and sapphires “as do 
have * H.H. the Ranee” inscribed instead. In tho se days large as eyes.” When, during the years of attempted revolu- ” 
a wife had no property, and when the young bride once tion early in this century, I could perceive from the outside . 
spoke of ordering her horse, the Rajah’s mother said severely, something of all this splendour, and knew also the hideous of 
. Remember, young lady, that nothing is  incatnag but your conditions of life among the workers and peasants, I used to 2 
wedding ring.” “If that is the case,” replied the bride, \ onder how long it would last. It lasted twelve years. How = 
“IT shall appear at dinner tonight with nothing on but my  peautiful some of the women were—the Tsaritza, the Grand 4 
, ; ing.”? a : she 
wedding — : Duchess Serge, her sister, among the chief—and how uncon- oa 
One might have expected plenty of disagreement between — ccious they all seemed of the abyss lying before their feet! if 
that merry nature and the stern devotee to a single duty, ‘The Jittle Princess Marie. half English, half Russian, ‘wes i 
but disagreement was rare. She really admired his un- certainly unconscious of it. As she complains herself, she ra 
flinching courage, his resource in danger, and the absolute... brought up in entire ignorance of all the realities of life: ; 
. me see . 3 = i ’ ? " t 
cents - Re Sate. aah, Oe Re Se eae a ey ‘Of politics we knew nothing, nor had we any idea that social rs 
angry with her only once, when she danced too long and questions existed. We were royal little girls whom everybody h 
freely with Italian officers landed from a warship that put loved, and who had certain indisputable rights in a world which th 
in at the Sarawak port. He thought she scandalized the as peaceful and exceedingly good to live in. . . We were not & O 
: be een oo . : 7 . ‘i brought up prudes, but a certain part of life simply did not exist we 
English officials and residents, who were a dullish lot, marked 45, us. A risqué book never reached our hands, we blushed 
by a “‘ stuffy propriety *’ such as we can well imagine in a when it was mentioned that someone was to have a baby.” ; 
small tropical settlement. But he silently approved of her We are given many interesting and admiring glimpses of ; 
resolve to be friendly with the Malayan people, to learn their er grandmother Queen Victoria, and one may sympathize > 
language, to wear their costume, and to endear herself to them — with Queen Marie when she was already the mother of : 
all. That was no hard task, for she loved and admired them two children and the grandmother asked: “ Did they give os 
from the first. Yet many of the Dyak tribes in the interior you chloroform when your children were born?” In great ” 


were still head-hunters. Of one ceremony we read : terror she confessed that she had been given a very little. ‘ 
‘A Dyak in full war costume bounded into the room, waving Whereupon, to her astonishment, the great Queen replied : 


an object which at first I took to be a coco-nut. He leaped high : ° - : rie 
g “ : g given chlor ninth 
and capered about, but was so light of foot that he made no noise ee et OY o~. f car te Se al I th 
on the floor. As he came near us in the dance, I saw that what [had = 2®2@ fast Daby, Wh mac, alas. 0 ip Ps “he 1 to bring gi 
taken to be a coco-nut was a human skull! I felt quite sick at ®S8ure yeild ay. pom tr pa sag fact that I ys aa of 
the sight, and rushed out of the hall to the bedroom next door.” eight children into the world without its precious ax ; Court 
‘ : als There is much else about Victoria and the English Court, or 
Her solemn husband only remarked : ca al ad en Allee. tn liars iia Queen, te 
“What is the matter? The head-dance is one of the rost ®@ much —— specs ee . M 
important dances among the Dyaks. It was a special entertainment and many other figures at one time Capos = Europe. b 
got up in our honour!” This volume ends with the marriage of the girl Princess to the t 
Her courage—that best kind of courage which overcomes Crown Prince Ferdinand of Roumania, and the rest of het : 
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a sensitive nature—was often shown, but especially when in fate will be revealed in the next. Henry W. NEvINSOY: 
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Vety Tragical Mirth 


JamesI. By Charles Williams. (Barker. 10s.) 


Ar this period in the history of the noble art of reviewing 
it is with some hesitation that one applies the word brilliant 
to a book, since it has been applied to so much vapid tosh ; 
put if continual alertness of mind, a capacity to see things 
vividly, and to maintain a consistent point of view descrve 
the word, then Mr. Williams must accept the imputation. 
From the moment of James’s birth to Donne’s funeral sermon 
the same grotesque but curiously noble figure is kept before 
our eyes. It is a very odd one, epitomized to a great extent 
by that very sermon, with its insistence upon the hand of 
the late king:—‘**When you shall find that hand that had 
signed ... that hand that settled ... that hand that 
balanced. . . that hand which was the hand of destiny. . .” 
for it was an unwashed hand, since James, for fear of spoiling 
its softness, did no more than occasionally wipe the tips of 
his fingers with a damp cloth. ‘I kiss your dirty hands,” 
Steenie once wrote to him: but what a story the hands and 
the head make between them. 

As is proper, Mr. Williams gives rather more than half the 
book to James VI of Scotland: it was in Scotland that 
James developed. It was Scotland which made him such 
a good theologian, and gave him so strong a sense of the 
divinity of the King. Indeed as we read the extraordinary 
story it is hard not to feel that it needed a special providence 
to preserve James from his murderous Scotch lords, and 
from the witches in which he so fearsomely believed. Yet 
the scholar, the theologian, the poet, beat them at their 
own disgusting game, and still preserved his royal divinity. 
He was ungainly, he was grotesque, his human passions 
were lavished on favourites, an atmosphere of harlequinade 
and buffoonery seems to haye pursued him, yet he was 
exceedingly able, and the curve of his destiny mounted 
higher and higher, till in decay he was worsted emotionally 
by Baby Charles and Steenie, in such a way as to betray 
the monarchy into the hands of Parliament, He did indeed 
warn Baby Charles, but even James with his clarity of thought 
could not have foreseen that melancholy January morning 
which saw the blood stain that scaffold at Whitehall. 

This book, as Mr. Williams insists, is a biography, not a 
history of England, and therefore we hear more about the 
Gowrie affair (an exciting piece of narrative this) than we 
do about the Gunpowder plot. But on the other hand, 
Mr. Williams does not evade his responsibilities. He goes 
at some length into the real issue of James's reign as King 
of England, an issue which overshadowed even the theological 
one, namely, the struggle which for so long we have called 
the constitutional struggle, but which turns out to have 
been a more sordid one, a mere question, in fact, as to who 
should hold the money-bags. Privilege and prerogative 
are fine words, but they might not have been heard so often 
if James had not objected to the enclosure of lands. In 
some ways he was too reasonable; like the later Stuarts 
he believed that religious toleration was possible, and like 
them he was disillusioned. One could wish for him that 
he had found England as pleasant as he had hoped and 
that he could have been spared the recusaney acts, the 
Overbury trial and the English witches, but their absence 
would have made his life less of a piece. 

It might be objected that Mr. Williams stresses the buffoon 
side too much, but this is no attempt at ‘ debunking.” 
James was an odd, twisted figure, at once kingly and un- 
dignified, a pedant, a man whose visions never quite realized 
themselves in actuality. He is a fascinating figure, and 
Mr. Williams’s style enhances the fascination, Sometimes 
hea little overdoes his contrasts, as when he says of Elizabeth, 
: She demanded impossibilities, but she was herself an 
impossibility, She could not be, yet she was...” but on 
the Whole he keeps our minds as alert as his own is, and 
gives us the sense of piercing with him into the King’s mind, 
of feeling as he felt when Huntly clutched him by the sleeve, 
or Bothwell burst into his room while he was dressing, and 
terrified him for the safety not of his body but of his soul. 
Mr. Williams gives us confidence that his story is well based, 
but still we could wish for detailed references to supplement 
the somewhat meagre bibliography at the end. Here and 
there too we find evidences of faulty proof-reading, and 


it is to be regretted that Reulis and Cautchis should have 
been allowed to stand for Reulis and Cautelis. But in the 
main there can be no doubt that this is a solid contribution 
to our view of James, and indeed of his time. It is odd to 
think that less than a century later the age could have beea 
looked back to with regret : 
“Then our age was in its prime 

Free from rage, and free from crime, . . 
but, well, we pay for progress, and perhaps in 1700 they 
felt they might have paid too high. 


Bonamy Dosrfe. 


Mr. Milne on War 


Peace with Honour. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Is there anything new to be said about war and peace ? 
It can hardly be supposed so after three thousand years or 
so of arguing about them. But at least there are new ways 
of saying the old things, and the new ways may catch new 
hearers as the old trite aphorisms never will. That is 
the case for Mr. Milne’s book. No book, whatever its 
merits, will do much good to the world if no one reads it. 
Since Mr. Milne is Mr. Milne a great many people will start 
reading his book, and it is quite certain that once they start 
they will not stop. They will find the old Mr. Milne, carrying 
into his intensely serious argument the qualities that have 
given him his place as one of our foremost humorists. And 
a new Mr. Milne, devoting those qualities and every other 
he possesses to the promulgation of the full gospel of pacifism. 
** The Prime Minister and Sir John Simon think that modern 
war is disastrous; I think that war is wrong,” declares 
Mr. Milne. ‘The Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
think that modern war is horrible ; I think that war is wrong. 
Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere think that modern 
war puts too great a burden on the taxpayer; I think that 
war is wrong.” 

From that starting-point Mr. Milne, who was on the 
Western Front himself, though he only once, I think, makes 
direct reference to the fact, sets himself to strip the war- 
legend of its illusions, to challenge every motive for war, 
to disarm every apologist for war, ecclesiastical or secular. 
His most successful effort in this last field is his Socratic 
dialogue with an imaginary C. (whether it stands for Canter- 
bury, Archbishop of, Curate, Canon, Clergyman or Christian 
he cannot say) who refuses to regard slaughter in war as 
murder and would rather kill Germans than let them occupy 
this country, but on the other hand would rather let them 
oceupy this country than (a) renounce God in order to secure 
the help of Russia against Germany, or (5) embrace Islam 
in order to secure the alliance of Turkey against Germany, 
or (c) have sons born to the surplus two million females in 
this country, in order to produce the maximum of fighting 
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men. The merit of this particular tour-de-force and others 
like it is that every reader-who has: not. sworn to refuse to 
think at any price will find himself compelled to think to 
some purpose. 

Whether his thought will lead him to the same positive 
conclusions as Mr. Milne is less certain, for it is on the con- 
structive side that the book is weakest. Mr. Milne evades 
without real excuse the quite genuine question what is to be 
done about a State that submits to arbitration but declines 
to accept the verdict ; and he spends a great deal-of space in 
urging that the nations of the world should pledge themselves 
to renounce war absolutely and without any condition or 
reservation whatever, which in all but the actual words is 
exactly what they did do when they signed the Kellogg Pact. 
Mr. Milne would say, no doubt, that they retained -the right 
of self-defence if attacked, but he cannot really make that 
rejoinder, for he argues strongly elsewhere for the act of faith 
consisting in the assumption that pledges solemnly given will 
not be broken. If they are not then there will be no aggressive 
war, and the question of defensive war will not arise. 

I find it hard to think that anyone will write more to the 
point. about war than Mr. Milne has done here (though 
one or two of his sentences might have been pruned a little) 
but there are people who have thought more, and written 
better, about peace and how to preserve it. I should like to 
see the next edition of Mr. Milne’s book equipped with a 
short appendix on that subject by, say, Sir Norman Angell. 

H.W. oH. 


Sea Terns 


Sea Terns or Sea Swallows. 
(Country Life. 15s.) 


By George and Anne Marples. 


Ler it be said at the outset that this is an excellent and 
praiseworthy book, packed with meat for the professional 
ornithologist, and full of interest for the amateur bird-lover. 
It is based on first-hand observation and study throughout 
— indeed it might be called a fault that the authors have 
not gone at greater length into the observations of others. 

Every aspect of the life of the British species of Sea Terns 
is taken into account. The first two chapters deal with 
the differences between Sea Terns and Marsh Terns, and 
the diagnostic characters of the British species. Here are 
included some very useful scale figures of the various forms. 
Then follow sections on the known terneries of Britain, 
and on the seasonal movements of the birds, with valuable 
diagrams of the latitudinal ranges of the different species, 
and of the recoveries of ringed birds. A long chapter on 
courtship and the relations of the sexes is crammed full 
of fascinating material. <A criticism here is that its value 
would have been considerably enhanced if pen-and-ink 
sketches had been given of the various attitudes and cere- 
monies described, since these are difficult to visualize from 
printed descriptions alone, and for some reason the authors’ 
photographic documentation is here very scanty. 

The next chapter “ Of Tracks ” contains some interesting 
observations on the traces left by the birds in the sand, 
which in the hands of the authors have been made to yield 
additional information on the courtship and other habits 
of the terns. Then follow accounts of nests, eggs and young ; 
of the food of terns and their methods of obtaining it ; and of 
the enemies of terns. A chapter, “ Of Alarms, Dreads, 
and Panics,” is devoted to the curious habit of terns of flying 
off in small or large groups under the influence of fear, for 
which no cause can be discovered. Then we have a chapter 
on the various interesting experiments conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Marples to find out how terns recognize their own 
nest and eggs, whether they would recognize as their own 
eggs removed some distance from the nest, and so forth. 
A descriptive chapter on the calls and notes of terns is 
followed by a very interesting discussion of their fluctuations 
in numbers, their desertion of old terneries and their founda- 
tion of new ones. And finally we have a charmingly written 
chapter designed to give pictures of the atmosphere of a 
big ternery at different times of day, and under different 
conditions of season and weather. There is a good index. 

With such a wealth of material, it is difficult to select points 
for mention or discussion in a review. Some very interesting 
facts are brought out in the discussion of the fluctuations 


. standard, and fascinating to the bird-lover and general reade, 
-on every kind of bird. 





in the terns’ numbers at certain terneries in various Years 
It appears established that off the Norfolk coast, for instang. 
the swarms of small-fish on which the birds rely. to feed 
themselves and their young are exceedingly abundant, whi 
in other years, for unexplained reasons, they fail to show up, 
In these years of dearth, there is a fearful mortali 
years of dearth, there e ortality of th 
young birds. Further, the Sandwich Terns, at least, yj 
desert a breeding site on account of food shortage. 

Our authors have also some very pertinent things tg 
say on the reasons for the increasing or decreasing abundance 
of terns. They make it perfectly clear that neither the 
taking of eggs, even on a large scale, nor the shooting of adults, 
need cause any diminution in numbers. By far the mog 
important reason for diminution is the rendering of existing 
breeding grounds unavailable to the birds. This is chief 
the result of direct human interference, as when a breeding 
site is engulfed by the spread of a city, or is included ing 
golf-course, or becomes too much frequented by summe 
visitors. It may also be indirectly the result of human inter. 
ference, in the form of indiscriminate ‘* protection.” Fo 
instance, ‘the terns on a well-established ternery in Anglesey 
have now been crowded out by over-protected guils and 
cormorants, and similar happenings are reported elsewhere, 
It is becoming increasingly clear that the sentimentali¢ 
form of protection which aims at protecting any and every 
species of bird indiscriminately will in many cases defeat its 
own ends and lead to the disappearance of rarer birds 
ousted by tougher and commoner species. Science and 
the scientific method are needed in bird protection as in 
other spheres. 

The experiments on eggs and nests brought out a number 
of interesting points—that some colours, notably red, painted 
on the eggs, alarmed the birds and prevented them. breeding 
their own eggs ; that the birds recognized their own nest even 
when the site was thoroughly altered by putting stones-round 
the nest and planting grass and large plants near it; and 
that the chief reason why many terns do not line their nests 
with plant material and are content with a mere sand-scrape 
is not inherent lack of the nest-building impulse, but merely 
lack of material in the immediate vicinity. 

In writing a book of this sort, an author is faced witha 
dilemma. Either he must make it a straightforward account 
of the species he has selected, neglecting the comparative 
method and the discussion of the general principles involved 
or he is faced with a most difficult task of selection, and rin 
the risk of swelling his book to unmanageable size. Ou 
authors have chosen the first method, and they have made 
a success of it. Here and there, however, the defects + 
the method are apparent. For instance, the record of thet 
experiments would have been more interesting if they had 
attempted some comparison with similar experiments o 
other birds, notably on related species ; and their account 
of ‘* courtship” and display. definitely suffers from net 
being discussed against a background of general principles 

As regards detailed criticisms, I hope that congerie is 4 
misprint for congeries, but fear it is an attempt—perhaps on 
analogy with lingerie—at a singular! On p. 167 “on the 
ground” is used twice in one sentence, once literally and 
once metaphorically. “a 

In the account of the relations between the sexes, the 
tiresome human terms “ lady,” “* swain,” &c., are frequently 
used with irritating effect. On p. 157 the assumption that 
it is surprising for conspicuous birds like terns to have few 
enemies seems an example of inverted biological reasoning: 
presumably enemies are not major factors in restricting the 
abundance of terns, and therefore terns can be conspicuous. 
On p. 120, the estimates of terns’ length of life seem based 
on most inadequate evidence, and are quite likely to be 
subject to an error of 50 or 100 per cent. : in spite of this 
they are later used in arithmetical calculations worked ott 
to two places of decimals ! 

These, however, are minor points. The book as a whole 
is, let me repeat, an admirable one. We need monographs 
of this type, thoroughly workmanlike by every biological 



































































They are valuable in themselves 
and valuable also as constituting the material out of whieh 
a truly scientific field ornithology will one day be assembled. 
JULIAN HUuSLEY. 
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Invitation to Readers 





J. M. DENT & SONS LTD., publishers of Everyman’s Library—the 
premier popular series of the world’s great books—invite all members 


of the reading public to participate in nine entertaining and profitable 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
COMPETITIONS 


Open to All No Entrance Fee or Coupons 


£250 


in Cash and Book Prizes 


Numerous Supplementary and Lucky Number Prizes 


Closing date 31 December 1934 





Some of these competitions are simple; some not so simple. Two of them 

require the competitor to place his favourite books in order of popularity. 

Two others require the identification of some famous characters, places, or 

quotations from books. Others invite you to make a thumb-nail story out of 

book-titles; or to supply twelve quotations for the months of the year. There 
are also similar types of competitions for children. 


q@, ASK ANY BOOKSELLER 


or write to the Publishers for a copy of the fascinating FREE BOOKLET which 
sets out the full details of the competitions, and also for a complete list of the 
nine hundred literary masterpieces published in Everyman’s Library at 2s. each. 





].M.DENT & SONS LTD. BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 
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A Crippsian Utopia 
The First Workers’ Government. By G. R. Mitchison. 
an Introduction by Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C., M.P. 
lanez. 5s.) 
Problems of the Socialist Transition. 
K.C., M.P., and others. (Gollancz. 

Tue nineteenth century produced a number of Utopia-books 
written by Socialists. At least three of them—Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, Laurence Gronlund’s Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth, and William Morris's News from Nowhere— 
had a distinct effect on the British Socialist movement during 
its pre-War propaganda stages. Only the third has worn well 
and may still today entrance a discerning reader. But the 
vogue of the other two was far greater at the time. If 
everybody's recollections were honest, I think it would be 
found that “ out of Henry George by either Gronlund or 
Bellamy ” was a true pedigree of the convictions held by 
nearly all the leading propagandists who set Socialism on its 
feet in Great Britain between 1885 and 1900. By comparison 
the Fabians did not convert, though they educated the 
converts. As for Karl Marx and his forbidding tomes, they 
were simply nowhere in it beside these vendors of rose- 
coloured chromo-lithographs. 

' Mr. Mitchison, therefore, has good warrant for casting his 
doctrine into Utopia form. He has produced a narrative, 
supposed to be written about 1980, of events in the years 
1936-41. But his story differs from those of the nineteenth 
century in that it is a Utopia not of the goal but of the 
endeavour. Their aim was to describe what the world would 
be like “ under Socialism.’ His is to describe how Socialism 
can be brought in. Rose-colour is obviously more excusable 
in the first case than in the second. Every believer in an ideal 
system is entitled to assume that, after it has been attained, 
things will go charmingly. Perhaps they would, perhaps 
they would not ; we lack data to check the forecast. It is 
quite another matter to pretend that in England in 1936 
a particular course of policy could be peacefully pursued, 
when there are ample data for concluding that it must 
provoke, in one form or another, civil war. Mr. Mitchison 
has his answer; which is that he wants to show what an 
imaginary Government might do, and not how it might be 
opposed. But in a free country government and opposition 
are two parts of one process, and every step that a Ministry 
takes must be conditioned by the way in which a free people 
“will receive it. Cut out that condition (as Mr. Mitchison 
does), and you must cut out freedom. There is no other 
possibility. 

* The fact is that, under more aspects than one, our author 
seemed guilty of trying to “have it both ways.” This is 
how, he tells us, hostility was overcome : 

“To the resistance of a belief founded on the ideals of the past 
the only answer was a belief in other ideals—those of the future. 
As that belief was translated into practice arid the ideals shaped 
themselves slowly in the form of a new community and a new order 
of life, many of those who believed Socialism to be wicked began 
to find in it the concrete substance of those very things of which 
they had believed it to be the denial.” 


With 
(Gol- 
By Sir Stafford Cripps, 


5s.) 


The words which I have italicized would be perfectly fair 
game, if he were expounding a Socialist policy along 
* inevitability of gradualness” lines. But in relation to a 
scheme for collectivizing nearly everything in Britain within 
five years they are arrant poaching on the older Fabian 
preserves. 

So again in regard to ‘* workers’ control.” Our author 
tells us, with much truth, that the managerial element in 
modern industry is often very restive under capitalist boards 
of directors. He would like them to feel that they would 
get freer scope in collectivized industries. But he will never 
do that while he gives to workers’ councils, nominated by 
the trade unions, the biggest voice in the running of industry. 
The managers know, what all the wiser trade-union officials 
also know, that running industry is not the trade unions’ 
job, and that nothing but disaster could result from such 
a confusion of functions. 

One is justified in throwing forward such matters as these 
because they render the Utopia presented to us wholly 
unreal. It is a house built on sand; the first waves of 
actuality would wash it away. And yet it is a very clever 
and intricate structure. Mr. Mitchison has put no end of 
work into it; he has even drafted some of the Acts of 


=== 


Parliament requisite for the Crippsian dictatorship Which 
he visualizes, and here they are at full length in an Appendiz 
——the Emergency Powers (Financial) Act, 1936, the Bank 
Act, 1937, and the National Investment Act, 1937! Te 
has gone in considerable detail into the present situation gf 
a number of industries—coal, cotton, iron and Steel, the 
motor industry, transport, power, and others— with a vig, 
to mapping out their socialization. It is true that he hy 
here plenty of material in recent reports worked out} 
various Socialist or trade-un’on resear.h_ bodies. But hi 
task has nevertheless been no light one; and he has diy, 
charged it to the complete satisfaction of Sir Stafford Cripps 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole and the other leaders of the Socialist 
Guild. Sir Stafford Cripps in an 8-page introducticn ay 
the others in shorter appreciations on the Cust-cover q& 
more than bless it; they identify themselves with its tex 
in the closest possible way. They proclaim it, in effect, the 
Gospel of Crippsianism, and thus give if, even beyond ij 
considerable intrinsic merits, a topical political importance, 

In this aspect it somewhat takes the wind out of the saik 
of the second book on our list, which is a reprint of this 
year’s Socialist League lectures. It was in the course which 
formed the corresponding volume of last year that the 
policy of a Socialist dictatorship was first expounded by Sir 
Stafford and his friends. The new volume does not adi 
anything very conspicuous, and many of its themes at 
handled at more length by Mr. Mitchison. The authors of 
the lectures, besides Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Cole, ar 
Mr. Harold Clay, Mr. W. Mellor, Mr. L. Anderson Fenn 
and Mr. J. F. Horrabin. The book ends with a thirty-page 
statement adopted by the Socialist League’s nattonal con 
ference last May. R. C. KX. Evsor,: 


Background to Henry James 


Her Brothers—Her Journal, Edited by Anm 


(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


Alice James. 

Robeson Burr. 
TuereE has always been a missing background to Henry 
James's novels. His letters, his autobiographies have let 
one guessing at the nature of the experience which gave hin 
his fine nose for corruption, his persistent tragic awareness 
of deceit in human relations. An almost perfect childhood 
with an almost perfect father, followed by his urbane English 
existence on a sufficient income, until the deathbed, the 
presentation of the O.M., the command: ‘ Pull down the 
curtain, Nurse, and hide my blushes,” this life might account 
for the author of The Tragic Muse, even of The Awkward Ag, 
hardly for the author of The Golden Bowl and The Wings 
of The Dove. 

Miss Burr's edition, therefore, of his sister's journal and 
her very valuable introduction, containing many hitherto 
unpublished letters dealing with those two obscure, rather 
hushed-up brothers, Wilky and Bob, are of the greatest 
importance. Alice James's journal itself, which describes 
her four years in England as a dying woman, almost deserves 
to rank with James's own autobiographies. Nearly a lite 
Jong invalid, she had all the intellectual qualities of the 
James family, with a great deal of her brothers’ powers of 
expression, an acrid judgement, a fierce radicalism. ~ H., by 
the way,” she remarks, ‘‘ has embodied in his pages many 
jewels ‘fallen from my lips, which he steals in the most 
unblushing way, saying, simply, that he knew they had beet 
said by the family, so it did not matter.” Here, at any rale, 
in the journal is the background of The Princess C ‘asamassima: 
and one wonders how much Alice James contributed to the 
character of that ardent unwise aristocratic revolutionary; 

“T shall always be a bloated capitalist, I suppose—an ignominy 
which, considering all things, I may as well submit to gracefully, 
for I shouldn’t bring much body to the proletariat ; but I cant 
help having an illogical feminine satisfaction that all my seven 
per cents with which I left home have melted into fours; I dont 
feel as if four per cent is quite so base!” 

Unlike William she had complete sympathy with Henry 
James's work and his influence is often evident in her style,i@ 
her wit, her malice, her occasional passages of lovely and subtle 
description. She “ hit off George-Eliet’s letters in the 
very manner of Notes on Novelists: ‘* Whether it is that he 
dank, moaning features haunt and pursue me through the 
book or not, she makes the impression, morally and physically, 
of mildew or some morbid growth—a fungus of a pendulow 
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VILLAGE TALE HEART’S DESIRE 


by Phil Stong by Robert Carse 
7/6 net 7/6 net 
“He can create atmosphere and 
tell a powerful. story without 
waste of words.” 
—Johun o’ London's Weekly, 


A penetrating study of life on a 
West Indian plantation, 
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shape, or as of something damp to the touch.” And only a 
James could have welcomed her death sentence as “ lifting 
us out of the formless vague and sitting us within the very 
heart of the sustaining concrete.” 

But of equal interest with the journal is Miss Burr's account 
of the obscuze Wilky and the morally harassed Bob, for 
it is not impossible that these two more than any other 
influence shaped the author of The Golden Bowl. To Wilky 
“the act of reading was inhuman and repugnant.” This 
plump fantastic sociable figure was like a changeling in the 
family ; if any James could be a ‘* low brow ” it was Wilky, 
who wrote from his brigade. ‘* Tell Harry that I am waiting 
anxiously for his ‘next.’ I can find a large sale for any 
biood-and-thunder tale among the darks.’ But the chastening 
thought for Henry James was that it was the two failures, 
Wilky and Bob, who, at the age of eighteen and seventeen, 
represented the family on the battle-field (William’s eyesight 
was always bad, and Henry had had the accident the nature 
of which has always remained a mystery). One is glad, of 
course, that Henry James escaped the obvious effects of 
war; Wilky was ruined physically, Bob nervously ; both 
were heroes, both drifted in the manner of heroes from 
farming in Florida (“I have just come in from the barn 
where I have been shelling 5 bushels of corn, and I feel rather 
tired and dirty ~’) to petty business careers in Milwaukee ; 
and Miss Burr suggests that it was the presence of these 
unsuccessful ruined heroes which helped to keep Henry 
James out of America. 

He did not care for responsibility ; but Miss Burr suggests 
a deeper reason still, one which would account far more 
completely than the silly not so very vicious London society 
for his sense of tragic disillusionment with the best human 
nature—for the Prince, Kate Croy, Merton Densher, Madame 
de Vionnet. There is no evidence, of course, save the sub- 
jective, but her suggestion that Henry James evaded military 
service with insufficient excuse does explain a great deal. 
What better explanation than the sense of his early failure 
is there for his almost hysterical participation in the Great 
War on the side of a civilization about which he had no 
illusions and over whose corruption he had swapped amusing 
anecdotes with Alice? It will be remembered that in that 
magnificent study of the corrupt, 4 Round of Visits, Mark 
Monteith’s betrayer was a very near friend. * To live thus 
with his unremoved, undestroyed, engaging, treacherous face, 
had been, as our traveller desired, to live with all of the felt 
pang.” The unremoved face—the felt pang: it is not hard 
to believe that James suffered from a long subconscious un- 
easiness about a personal failure for which consciously, 
seeing the fate of Wilky and Bob set beside his own superb 
finished career, he must have considered that he had amply 
atoned. Gratam GREENE, 


Miss Jekyll 


Francis Jekyll. 


Gertrude Jekyll: A Memoir. By (Cape, 
7s. 6d.) 
GERTRUDE JEKYLL was born in 1843: she did not die until 
19382. To the non-horticultural world I daresay her name 
means nothing, and her fame in fact was restricted. There 
must be even gardeners who do not realize quite who she 
was, what she did and how much they are indebted to her. 
They grow Munstead lavender and Munstead primroses, 
but they do not know that they are her creations, for she 
never discovered rare flowers, but only created new races 
of them by the exercise of her extreme patience and taste 
and tenderness. She began as a painter; and it was pro- 
vidential that certain physical disabilities prevented her 
from going on as a painter, for she would probably never 
have been more than a good painter, whereas she became a 
great gardener. She was in a sense an iconoclast. With 
William Robinson, Miss Willmott and Farrer she helped 
to break up hundreds of rotten and hideous conventions 
with which nineteenth-century gardens were burdened 
and which nineteenth-century gardeners thought indispen- 
sable. But she was not only iconoclast; she had doctrines 
of her own. She believed simply that a garden ought ‘“ to 
give delight and to give refreshment to the mind,” and 
gardening was clearly a spiritual thing to her, something 


like a religion. Which does not mean that she was a pr 
Raphaelite horticultural day-dreamer. Look at her 
Painted “in a spirit of affectionate mischief by Willian 
Nicholson,’ they are as much an expression of her Characte 
and art as even his portrait of her. They are the boots of, 
worker. And she must have worked, for a woman of inde. 
pendent means and physical suffering. very hard. She wry 
nearly twenty books, and with Sir Edwin Lutyens, Who hy 
contributed a note to this book, she laid out somethiy 
like two hundred gardens. Lutyens gives a delightful pictu 
of her working self. He met her one day in “ her Go.) 
Mecting Frock—a bunch of cloaked propriety,” very quig 
and rather demure. When he met her the next she yg 
**a somewhat different person ”’ : 

“Very much at home, genial and communicative, dressed jy 
a short blue skirt that in no way hid her ankles, and the bog 
made famous through their portraiture by W. Nicholson; a bly 
linen apron with its ample marsupial pocket full of horticultyy 
impedimenta; a blue-striped linen blouse box-pleated like , 
Norfolk jacket, the sleeves fastened close to her round Wrists, 
giving her small and characteristic hands full freedom. §j, 
wore a straw hat turned up and down back and front, trimme 
with a blue silk bow and ribbon.” 


Reading that description of her I cannot help thinking f 
that Lutyens ought to write that ‘“ forthcoming work oF 
more elaborate scope ” of which Mr. Francis Jekyll speak, & 
For this memoir is merely a sketch of her, very brief and 
quite honest and touched on every page by family reverence, 
but for all that unimaginative and incomplete. And 4 
sketch of Gertrude Jekyll is not enough. She was very much 
more than a gardener, an amateur artist in wood and metal, 
a horticultural writer and a designer of gardens for the 
well-to-do. She was what the Quakers call a fine spirit, 
And even in an age when spirits and the spiritual had almost 
as large a place as geraniums and carpet-beds she stands out & 
aus an extraordinary figure, and she is worthy of af 
extraordinary biographer, 2 E. Bee 


Travellers 


By L. M. Nesbitt. 
By John dos Passos, 
By Gordon Sinclair. 


(Cape. 12s, 6d.) 
(Constable. 7s. 64.) 
(Hurst and Blackett, FF 


Desert and Forest. 
In All Countries. 
Cannibal Quest, 

12s. 6d.) . 
Mosr modern travel books are the work, not of travelles F 
who feel compelled to write, but of writers who feel com- 
pelled to travel. Of these some are ruminative intellectuak F 
such as Mr. Aldous Huxley who find in unfamiliar experience f 
the stimulus for reconsidering the familiar, who find in 
stunted forms and exotic overgrowths types -which lead 
them to a new understanding of the forms of their ow 
civilization ; others, such as Mr. Peter Fleming, are reportes F 
whose main concern is selective, to find odd and exciting F 
things abroad that can be purveyed for the amusement 
of readers at home. Both schools, typified by the 
exponents I have named, provide delightful reading, but 
pure travel literature is a narrower thing, narrower in its 
scope of both writer and reader. Mr. Nesbitt’s book is af 
fine example of this class. He is not a professional write F 
on a holiday, but an explorer whose adventures, of them F 
selves, demand expression ; and the proof of this is in the 
fact that during the course of his story he seems to le 
teaching himself to write. The Jast sections are greatly 
superior in ease and decision of style to the first. As the 


narrative becomes more direct, more austere, and abandon Ff} 


any attempt at reflection and comment, it becomes part of 
the journey itself, arid and exacting in places, as the very 
ground he covered, almost dull, but with the dead monotony 
of the trail, painful with the acute hardships his party suffered 


The journey was undertaken in 1928, from the Amhari 
plateau of Abyssinia, north to the Italian Red Sea-hoart, 
through the Darakil country, a great part of which had nevet 
before been crossed successfully by a white man. In bis 
preface Mr. Nesbitt expresses his gratitude that he wa 
born in time to find a country so dangerous and obscut. 
He was only just in time. Already the establishment 4 
Haile Selassie’s empire is extending the radius of sat 
conduct; already his descriptions of Addis. Ababa ate 
slightly out of date. (By the way, surely, the city was founded 
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THE TUILERIES 

By G. LENOTRE, of I’Académie Frangaise 
Translated from the French by Hugh Barnes. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
The Tuileries Palace, by far the most famous 
of the royal residences, was the scene of some 
of the greatest dramas in the history of 
France. The eventful story of this ill-fated 
palace is brilliantly told by M, Lenotre. 


SaEEEEEEEE ee 


ECHOES OF OLD WARS 
Compiled by COLONEL C, FIELD. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
This is a book of intense historical interest, 
being the personal aid unofficial letters and 
accounts of bygone battles both by land and 
sea. 


1 RIGHT-HO, JEEVES 
‘| By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 


ind nef 


7/6 net. 
To say that the Wodehouse-Jeeves-Wooster 
combination are again at large in a new long 
story is surely sufficient introduction to any 
book. (Ready Oct. 5.) 





















































IN THE TRAIL OF THE 
THREE MUSKETEERS 
By BERNARD NEWMAN. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
Bernard Newman set off in the wake of the 
three musketeers, following their tracks step 
by step and seeing the countryside exactly as 
d’Artagnan and his companions saw it. An 
enthralling narrative. 


THE SQUABBLING GARDEN 
By MARION CRAN. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
Once again we meet Marion Cran in her 
enchanting old-world garden. This time she 
tells of her ‘squabbling’ and shows her 
readers how they, too, may profitably 
“ squabble.” 
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by Menelik, not as Mr. Nesbitt states, by the late Empress.) 
His descriptions of the less reputable European community 
is still accurate, but this is a type of writing at which Mr. 
Fleming and the reporter school hold a pre-eminence not 
easily to be shaken. It is when Mr. Nesbitt, none too soon, 
gets on the road that the vital part of the book begins. From 
then onwards it is admirable; the day-to-day record of 
hardship, danger and loss could not be improved by any 
amount of wit or fine writing; perhaps it is a book for a 
smaller public than Beyond the Mewique Bay or One's 
Company, but to the libraries of that small public who value 
pure travel-books this will be a notable addition. It is 
worth adding that, unlike many recent books of the kind, 
Desert and Forest is supplied with a first-class map and 
index ; the photographs are all interesting and the drawings 
eminently suitable matter-of-fact topographical statements 
without any arty pretensions. 

In All Countries is not a travel-book, though the first 
section deals with the author’s unambitious tour in Soviet 
Russia; nor does the title convey any impression of the 
book’s purpose, which treats of four countries only—Russia, 
Spain, Mexico and the United States of America, and of 
only one aspect of them—the progress of communism. The 
Russian section is the least successful, for Mr. dos Passos 
here exhibits much of the puzzled awe and the peevishness 
of the American tourist in any part of the world. The 
Spanish chapters contain a grim little fragment of history 
which was entirely new to me; so far as I know it was 
never adequately reported in the English Press, and _ its 
appearance here, with Mr. dos Passos’ apt comments, explain 
a lot that has been obscure in Spanish republican politics. 
He attempts the same kind of narrative less successfully 
with the case of Sacco and Vanzetti—less successfully because 
most of his readers are already fully informed on the subject. 
The remaining sketches of socialist activities in U.S.A. are 
ef purely local and contemporary interest. 
| Cannibal Quest stands very low in the class at the head 
of which is One’s Company. It is the work of a Toronto 
journalist shamelessly out for copy ; his phrases are usually 
appalling and his interests frivolous and vulgar. Although 
he describes the sensational rescue of his camera, most of the 
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By 
SYBIL BOLITHO 


A remarkable new novel—a 
human document of unique in- 
terest and beauty. 


7s. 6d. 
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photographs with which he illustrates his book appear ty 
have been purchased at the local bookstall. In Spite of 
this, however, the book is readable. It is characteristic 
the two kinds of travel-book which I mentioned above, 
that while in Mr. Huxley’s class only the best is tolerai 
in Mr. Fleming’s almost anything is at times agreeable 
Much of Cannibal Quest is entertaining if you have a strony 
stomach for verbal commonness. EVELYN Wavcy, 


Two Mr. Browns 


I Was a Tramp. By John Brown. (Selwyn and Blount, 93.) 
Round the Corner. By Percy Brown. (Faber and Faber. 85, ¢4 6d, 
As a minor character in the Oxford scene, benevolent, 
commented upon in the first of these books, I hope it j 
not indelicate to be reviewing it at all. But Oxford, fy 
some reason, is always news; and perhaps it is not to} 
wondered at, where life, for a brief time, is at its best, y 
care-free, so generous, so vivid. Nor is it the less Striking 
we may be sure, when approached from so remarkable a 
angle as Mr. John Brown saw it from, and after such extn. 
ordinary and such harsh experiences. Indeed, when ly 
came to it, after long unemployment and being “ on th 
road” for two years, it seemed to him a sort of heaven; 
his testimony is correspondingly appreciative—it is the 
only comfortable patch in the book ; nor is he far wrong, 

But not much of the book is concerned with Oxford: 
that provides, so far, the happy ending. The rest of it tel 
the story of his struggle for existence till his twenty-fourth 
year, when he got there with a Trade Union scholarship, 
His family, which at one time was rather better off than 
most working-class families, since his father was a sailor 
earning good wages, was like innumerable others struc 
immediately by the post-War depression, and _ living » 
Tyneside, where there was very little hope of improvement, 
was in a short time reduced to poverty. It is an extn. 
ordinary picture that he traces—and he does it very well 
concretely and unself-consciously—of a family losing ground, 
through no fault of its own, till it is living for weeks at, 
stretch on bread and tea and kippers, reduced to selling al 
the furniture so that they have to eat their meals off hassock 
on the floor. And a family that prided itself on its respect: 
ability too! It must be the story of thousands of such 
English homes in these post-War years: that is what gives the 
book a certain significance as history. It makes one heartily sick 
of the extravagance and luxury of other sections of our society. F 

But harsh though the experiences themselves may have 
been, I must not give the impression that they are not gool & 
reading. I was enthralled reading about this wayward lif, 
as odd and exciting in its way as a picaresque novel : selling 
soap, fish, vegetables, anything that came along, making 
the rounds of the docks for work, going to sea, when tha 
failed, ** jumping” the great lorries going south to look fu 
work, tramping the country, spending the nights sometime 
in the open air, more often with the queer crowd that collects 
in the “ spike,” which is apparently the technical term fo 
a casual ward—I had always supposed it applied only t 
Anglo-Catholies and such. Not every episode, perhaps 
carries complete conviction: that dog in the garage a 
York, for example, must have been not only sleeping bit 
drugged, not only drugged but dead, not to have heard J.B 
scrambling in and out again ! 

The other Mr. Brown's reminiscences are exciting 0%, 
and they are much more variegated geographically. Fro 
a rural labourer’s cottage in Shropshire, to stage-carpenterit 
in most of the provincial towns, then to San Francisco if 
the rough days after the earthquake helping to put tht 
city on its legs again; back to Europe and high skating it 
London and Paris, then journalism and the War, taken 
prisoner and spending four years among the amenities ¢ 
Ruhleben, and back to England in the battleship ‘ Konig’ 
on its way to surrender at Scapa Flow: it is a good recor 
and makes a good tale. 

What strikes a diffident reader in such curious literatut 
is the odd oe with which both Browns regard thet 
experiences : I suppose it is a man’s way. What is no les 
surprising is the extraordinary decency which the ordinal 
man seems to maintain in the most depressing and degrading 
circumstances. Long may he preserve it ! A. L. Rowse 
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The Occasional Writer 
By EDWARD ANTON 
yee has grown up, in recent years, a considerable 
body of educated men and women who devote some 
part of their leisure in the writing of stories and 
articles for the Press: primarily, as an interesting 
hobby, but also, in most cases, as a useful means of 
adding to existing income. And, it may be added, readers 
of Tue Spectator have been notably successful in this 
direction. 

Their regular occupations and professions may be as 
various as can be imagined; but their hobby links them 
together as a body upon which almost every organ of 
the Press now relies for the filling of a greater or lesser 
portion of its pages. I believe, in fact, that very few 
indeed of the four thousand publications which appear 
in this country do not depend to some extent upon the 
work of non-professional writers. 

It is an undeniable fact that some of the most attrac- 
tive and informative articles and many of the most 
successful stories which we read to-day are the work of 
these octasional writers. I know of some writers of 
outstanding brilliance indeed who have become regular 
contributors to some of our leading newspapers and 
journals through the guidance and assistance they 
received from The London School of Journalism. 

It is, of course, essential that any would-be writer 
should acquire a knowledge of Press technique before 
bombarding editors with MSS. However able a writer 
of English a man may be, however fertile he may be in 
subjects for articles or plots for stories, he has yet to 
learn how those articles and stories should be written 
before they can be regarded as suitable for publication. 

But the gaining of the required knowledge is neither 
an arduous nor an expensive matter, thanks to the very 
sound and practical methods of instruction (by 
correspondence) pursued with such signal success by 
The London School of Journalism. 

There are, of course, schools and schools, and it is 
well that the intending writer should discriminate. Dis- 
crimination will certainly lead him to the School just 
mentioned, for it is a true centre of literary instruction 
which was founded by well-known journalists; it is 
directed by well-known journalists, and the instruction 
is entirely in the hands of journalists and authors of 
long and successful experience and repute. 

The School has earned the confidence of the Press and of 
all who have committed themselves to its care. This is 
evidenced by the favourable comments passed upon its work 
by such responsible organs as The Spectator, Truth, Daily 
Telegraph, Morning Post, Review of Reviews, Public Opinion, 
etc.; and by the hundreds of letters received by the School 
from students who speak with equal gratitude of the success 
they have attained and the large part played by the School 
in its achievement. 

A considerable number of its students earn regularly, 
by spare-time writing, amounts varying from £200 to 
£300; whist an appreciable number gain far larger 
amounts. Numbers of them live overseas, proving that 
distance contributes no obstacle in the gaining of a know- 
ledge of the indispensable technique, and as for their 
work, it is appearing-in literally every newspaper and 
periodical in the British Isles and Dominions as well as 
in American journals. 

Should the possibilities of “ free-lance” literary work 
interest any reader of THe Spectator, I would recom- 
mend him (or her) to investigate them by getting into 
touch with the School. 


Better still, if it is possible to send a short MS. of any kind 
by way of example, it will enable Sir Max Pemberton, Director 
of Studies, to pronounce an opinion as to the writer’s chances 
of success. No fee is charged for this preliminary advice 
which has proved so helpful to many, and no obligation is 
incurred. 

Full particulars of the School's Courses, Fees, etc., with a great 
deal of useful and interesting information will be found in the 
Prospectus, which will be sent post free on application to:— 


The Prospectus Dept., 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, W.C.1 


(Museum 4574.) 











Climbing in the Cuillin 


Mountain Days in the Isle of Skye. By J. E. B. Wright, 


Moray Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Excerr for the Scottish Mountaineering Club's Guidely H 
there has been a lag of a quarter of a century, during yj; 

a great deal has happened, in the documentation of Sh 
climbing, and this book does much to rectify it. Its ayy 
the founder of the Lakeland Mountain Guides, and the j 
professional mountain guide in this country, is in may 
respects the best man we have got for the job. For the, 
ten years he has been the head guide of the English |, 
District area, and has to his credit over 2,400 rock-clin}j 
ascents, in the Lake District, North Wales, the Isle of gy 
Switzerland, the Bavarian and Austrian Tyrol, and; 
French Alps. His chapters here are each the account 


some actual climb in the Cuillins, and are illustrated by siqj GF 
really splendid photographs, while the book is also equipy 
with useful maps and a set of practical appendices, ineludig FRA 
a very necessary one interpreting the nomenclature of { 
Cuillin passes and corries. 

Us 

“The Black Cuillin hills are unique,” (as Mr. Wright say , 

* but they are too far removed from civilization to attain 
popularity of Great Gable in Cumberland: or Tryfan in -Wa JAM 


Their inaccessibility is one of their greatest attractions, 
traverse of the main ridge must be the finest walk in Scotland, , | 
With the exception of the North ridge of Bruach na Frithe and 
West ridge of Sgurr Dearg, all the Cuillin summits are difficult 
access, and ascents are not to be recommended for people 
possess no mountain sense and have no knowledge of rock-climbiy) 
craft. or those who are able to scramble over Striding Edge 
Helvellyn, or climb up Sharp Edge to Blencathra, or clamber ov 
the Crib Goch Ridge to Snowdon, Skye provides a paradise beym 
their wildest dreams.” ; 
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Mr. Wright’s book would have deserved a greater measuy 
of respect if he had been more austere in the writing ofi 
There is too much very hackneyed description and che 
jocosity—as out of place as a litter of orange skins ai 
lemonade bottles would be on these lonely summits. Chark 
Doughty did not write Arabia Deserta in the day-trippl 
spirit. 

Mr. 


as : : : , re 
Wright says his book is not intended to inclub 


the technicalities of mountain craft. This is a pity; hei 
always at his best when he is most technical. This sort @ 
thing, for example, is worth reams of commonplace descriptial 
and hotel jocosities : 


PE 


oh 
A gre 


** There is nothing more delightful to the mountaineer than ridigf 
down a long steep moraine of small stones. On occasions yo} 
may attain a speed as high as 20 miles per hour. All that is requir 
of you is heavy footwork, by digging your heels into the sm 
stones and delicate balance because of the necessity of riding @ 
one foot. It gives you a thrill equally exhilarating as those whit 
come from ski-ing and glissading. If the scree runnels are irregul 
they entail all kinds of freak movements—treadling, slow stridiyy 
running, swerving, turning, jumping, and hopping. What joy! 
But the ascent of the same scree entails the most laborious kind 
drudgery. If you tread lightly the scree sinks under your weight} 
if you tread heavily the scree holds, but you sweat and strain lit 
a blast-furnaceman ; every 100 feet seems like a 1,000 feet, a 
you are grateful for every foot of grass and hard dirt that intervetti 
to relieve the dreadful monotony. You know that rhythm wi 
reduce the strain, but the uneven, collapsible surface prevell 
the capture of rhythmic movement.” 


Elsewhere Mr. Wright confesses that the view of the Sev 
Peaks of Scotland from the North ridge of Sgurr nan Gille 
makes him want to say; “ It is like the view we saw frut 
the Matterhorn, from the Nebelhorn, from Mont Rosa, fro 
Ben Alligan, from Scafell, on such and such a day, but such! 
statement would not be the truth. It is quite differetl 
Nature never copies her best pictures. . . . I felt its pow 
and glory although I was ignorant of its purpose. In th 
same way and with the same feelings I have listened to th 
music of Stravinsky and looked upon the creations ¢ 
Epstein.” 

The trouble is that Mr. Wright has no means of conveyitt 
the differentia of the wild Scottish landscapes, but happil 
his material in such chapters as “ Stormy Hours on the lt 
accessible Pinnacle” and “ Night Hours on Alasdait 
redeems a considerable part of the book from that facetid! 
and flat-footed approach which is happily so different fo" ‘ 
the author’s actual physical approach and _professisi 
expertness. 
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ure of { “A delightful and absorbing book” 


HUGH DE SELINCOURT (Sunday Times) :— 
‘“One reads with enthralled interest ” 


JAMES AGATE (Daily Express) :— 
“{have read it with the greatest delight from cover to cover ” 
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With 16 illustrations 15s. net 
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Adventure, humour and strange incidents in 
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INSIDE DOPE 


An Exposure of the Drug Traffic 
By FERDINAND TUOHY 


An appalling peril fully exposed for the first time 
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| NO SKY 
By NIGEL BALCHIN 


A first novel, principally concerned with the life in business 
of the ordinary educated but uninfluential young man 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Doctor Martino. (Chatto and Windus. 


The one of the Sierra Madre. 
and Windus. ‘7s. 6d. 
The Disinherited. By Jack Conroy. 
Youth is a Crime. By Charlotte Haldane. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Ceci, Day Lewis, in his excellent new book, A Hope for 
Poetry, describes how the poet today stands between two 
worlds, and how ‘ on the one hand the Communist tells him 
that he is no better than a dope-peddler unless he ‘ joins the 
revolution,’ ” while “on the other hand, the bourgeois critic 
rebukes him for allowing a sympathy with Communism to 
drive him into a kind of writing that at any rate sounds very 
like propaganda.” Both these critics, he says, are “* right up 
to a point,” but they are apt to forget that “ poetry, in fact, 
whatever else it may or may not be, must be poetry.” The 
novelist today also starids between two worlds, and is some- 
times judged according to whether he is satisfied with old- 
world ideals or is more intent on helping to “ build a new 
world.” But it is just as important for the novel to be in the 
first place good as a noyel as it is for a poem to be good as 
poetry. Since fiction is concerned with individuals, and indi- 
viduals cannot be considered apart from society, nor society 
understood without some knowledge of its political and 
economic factors, the fashionable social-political way of 
criticism must be welcomed so long as it helps us towards a 
fuller appreciation of a book ; but when this way of criticism 
does not allow sufficiently for aesthetic merits or faults, it is 
apt to lose force. On the jacket of The Disinherited, for 
instance, is printed a tribute which sentimentally exaggerates 
the importance of that book (an able and interesting one) and 
so does it more harm than good. 

Mr. William Faulkner is too richly endowed a writer to be 
at once classifiable with a phrase or two, but Doctor Martino 
is by no means without its tributes to old-world ideals. It is 
a collection of short stories, with no unity of place or time or 
even of style: their only unity comes from their being the 
work of one hand. In Mr. Faulkner's writings certain types 
recur—the reckless airmen, the unprincipled young women, 
the lonely bachelors or adventurers with or without a dash of 
black blood, the faithful negroes or negresses, the more or less 
odious contemporary worldlings. Of all these he writes 
vigorously and brilliantly, but when he is writing of some man 
or woman of the Sartoris family, some tired, victimized hero 
or heroine still faithful to the o'd Southern feudalism, a special 
warmth and intensity are perceptible as well, and the author 
is then often at his best. No story in the present collection 
seems to me better than * There was a Queen”: here Mr. 
Faulkner contrasts two women, one belonging to the old 
world and one to the new, and, perhaps by sheer force of 
example, the old world wins. The stories are remarkably 
various. Some perhaps descend a little too much to the 
magazine level, two are experiments of doubtful success, but 
many of the fourteen are first-rate. Mr. Faulkner relies over- 
much on deaths and murders to get his effects: before the 
massacre is half over, the reader's reactions tend to become 
automatic. On the other hand, a vein of grotesque fantasy 
is developed, especially in ‘Black Music”? and ‘Fox Hunt.” 
In the first-named a small, snuffy architect's draughtsman turns 
into a faun; in the latter a man kills a fox with his hands 
and feet. And as a sign that Mr. Faulkner is not without 
new-world sympathies, the following account of the founding 
of fortunes from oil may be quoted : 


“They would come up with a new Ford with a man from the 
garage driving it and they would go to an Indian and say, ‘ Well, 
John, how much rotten-water you catchum your front yard %’ 
and the Indian would say three wells or thirteen wells or whatever 
it is and the white man would say, ‘ That’s too bad. The way 
the White Father put the bee on you boys, it’s too bad. Well, 
never mind, You see this fine new car here? Well, I’m going 
to give it to you so you can load up your folks and go on to where 
the water don’t come out of the ground rotten and where the 
White Father can’t put the bee on you no more.’ ” 


By William Faulkner. 


By B. Traven. (Chatto 


(Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
(Faber and Faber. 


The Treasure of the Sierra Madre is one of those rare books 
that may be recommended almost without reservation to 
almost any kind of reader. Extracts read aloud to an un- 


educated person have been received with enthusiasm, and it 





is hard to think that even the most sophisticated amateny 
fiction could fail to enjoy so fine a novel. A word of Warn; 
however, to the diehard. Although this book can be enig 
simply as a story of adventure—or, less simply, for its 
nical skill, its psychological insight, and its charm 
written from a decidedly new-world point of View, 
advocates order, not violence, but its tendencies are “on 
tarian,” Godless (in the Russian sense), and by no 
flattering to the interests of those who believe in laying 
treasure and fighting to keep it. The book could, indeed, 
called a parable to illustrate the perishable nature and a 
ruptive influence of worldly wealth, and of the double truth 
“as long as you have nothing, you are the slave of an emp 
belly and of any who can fill it. But when you have anythj 
you are the slave of your possessions.” : 










It would be a pity to give away the plot, beyond saying 
three American down-and-outs in Mexico trek away int 
remote mountain to dig for gold. They find it, but only at} 
cost of living a life ‘‘ more wretched than that of a Lith a 
factory hand in Detroit. It was the most miserable existe 
you can imagine,” and yet every moment of it is made 
cinating to the reader. The gold finally poisons one of 
three, and fails to enrich the other two. 

Herr Traven writes in a clear, direct way, is a master 
descriptive narrative, and obviously fortunate in his tray 
lator. Perhaps his chief strength is that he has freed himg 
from niggling realism without weakening the illusion 
reality. His diggers, although American, do not say “ 
gotta” and “you guys” and so on; they speak a m 
universal and at times a much more elaborate langug 
Herr Traven must be one of the first ‘* new-world ” novel 
to write in a language that is stylized and highly cultivate 
yet lucid and simple. He treats his theme with such a mixti 
of boldness and subtlety, and manages to give his story s 
solidity and grace that it may perhaps be called classical. 
the same time, there is no denying that at times he writesin 
way which certainly ‘** sounds like propaganda.”  Followiy 
an account of an attack on a train by bandits, he treats usto 
longish passage in this strain : 

* The railwaymen of Mexico are all without exception memb 

of a first class union, radical to the backbone and never aven 
from a strike; and they hang together to a man. Their on 
ization and the spirit prevailing in it make self-respecting men 
them, who are eager to improve themselves as citizens of th 
country. . . 
And further on he remarks that the heathen Indians # 
incapable of ** the incredible cruelties of that train robbery, 
but the crimes and cruelties of the Mestizos and Mexica 
are both stimulated and pardoned by the crude form @ 
Christianity which they profess. These opinions might 
first sight seem adventitious, and therefore artistic faults, bi 
whether one accepts them or not, they do in fact form part 
the author's design. 

Both The Disinherited and Youth is a Crime may be‘ 
scribed as social documents. The first is a specimen 
** proletarian ” literature ; that is to say, it is about peopt 
of the so-called working class (Heaven knows it is not the om 
class that works) by one of its members. It tells of 
fortunes of an American worker through the boom and durigg 
the slump, when “ packing crates, bits of tar paper, ti 
advertising signs, discarded automobile bodies, ancid 
delivery wagons, and small houseboats dragged up from 
river had been fashioned into the semblance of homes.” 
spirit of the book is expressed in the sentence: “T'll1 

















starve and die like a sheep ” ; it is full of realistic detail, 
enables an English reader, whose knowledge of Ameri 
industrial unrest is derived mostly from newspapers, to unét 
stand better the sufferings and the courage of its victims. 

Youth is a Crime has perhaps less immediacy. It t 
of the schooldays and adolescence of an English Jewess # 
German school in Antwerp before the War, and gives 
interesting account of racial and cultural cross-currents, 
a rootless sort of existence comparable to that which has # 
led by so many of the middle-class young in the present @ 
tury, and of the effect of that existence upon an indivi 
not without brains and feelings. 
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———WINTER TRAVEL 


The Travel Manager of “ The Spectator” will be glad to offer 
advice to readers preparing for a holiday during the Winter 
Months. Fullest particulars possible should be sent, together with 
stamped envelope for reply. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Travel Manager, 
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Current Literature 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 
Edited by George Birkbeck Hill 


This is the standard edition of Boswell, for many y 
out of print, revised and enlarged by Mr. L. F. Powell 
printed by the Oxford University Press in a manner wun 
of the occasion: it is a very fine and dignified example 
modern book-making indeed, and those who enjoy Bosyy 
and appreciate him in a fine setting will not grudge 
£4 4s. for the four volumes if that is within their m 
It is now 57 years since Birkbeck Hill published his edit, 
and the interval has seen the emergence of a consider 
amount of new material and information about its Subjert 
to a_ large extent consequent upon the stimulus _proviig 
by Birkbeck Hill himself. The need for a new editig 
became apparent some time ago, and twelve years a 
task of compiling it was entrusted to Mr. L. F. Powell, thy 
** fresh from the severe discipline of the Oxford Dictionary: 
The result makes one wish that a greater number of cn 
temporary scholars had had the advantages of a |g 
cographical training, for this is indeed the very model , 
what such an edition should be: it supersedes all previgg 
editions, and is unlikely to be improved upon for may 
years, if indeed it ever will be, so rare today are edit, 
equipped with either the learning or the industry of 
Powell. In the new edition the pagination correspon 
exactly with that of the old, so that references to the qi 
edition made in other works are not disturbed, an arrange 
ment which must have required as much patience as ingenuity 
to sustain ; the text has been revised by a complete collatiy 
of the first three editions, so that the many erroneous reading 
admitted by Birkbeck Hill, who used only the third editig 
as the basis of his text, have been corrected ; Dr, Hil\ 
commentary has been amended and supplemented in tl 
light of research undertaken subsequent to his editin 
The corrections in the commentary naturally form the mos 
important part of this edition, and Mr. Powell has put ever 
student of Boswell and of Johnson in his debt by th 
thoroughness and perspicacity with which he has mak 
them. Not least 
about a hundred in all, of persons described anonymous) 
by Boswell ; many of them show the application of as mud 
ingenuity as learning, and one may note with particula 
delight the detection of Boswell’s veiled reference to hims! 
(iii. 27 and 474) as the “ man who had been guilty of viciow 
actions.” Books referred to in the text casually or wit 
an inadequate description have been identified and are he 
described in full, as are many of the places and houses whit 
Johnson visited. Dates are supplied, errors of fact co 
rected, quotations traced and allusions explained. In brid 
everything that is a question of fact is authoritatively sett 
by Mr. Powell; every student of Boswell has his own view 
in a dozen places or so where there is room for a differen 
of opinion, but this would not be the place to debate sut 
points with Mr. Powell. 
suggested, beyond praise. There are still two more volun 
to come—the Tour to the Hebrides, and a general Inde 
Perhaps the latter will explain the two curious erratu 
slips to Vol. I—the first instructing one to read, on poy 
183, ‘* Chenevix”’ for ‘‘ Cheveniz,” the second revert 
the process. Neither word appears on the page mentioned. 


THE CHURCH CONTROVERSY IN GERMAN 
By Anders Nygren 


Nothing could be more opportune than the appearance ( 
this brief but adequate survey of the struggle in the Germ 
Protestant Church simultaneously with the installation 
Reich Bishop Miiller at Berlin. Professor Nygren makes i 
secret of his sympathy with the dissident pastors, but 
deals with the controversy objectively, and since the story» 
brought down to the early days of September the volu 
(Student Christian Movement, 2s. 6d.) covers the Chur! 
conflict more adequately, in point of time at any rate, than all 
other existing in English. Personalities and_ principles # 
clearly distinguished, and where necessary documents 
cited to illustrate a point of view—for example, the greeillf 
sent by the German Christians Faith Movement to Dr. Mill 
on the occasion of his appointment as Bishop : 

‘** Now we have once more a bishop, and, what is most importall 
we have ‘ a fighting bishop,’ a soldier bishop, one who knows hi" 
to wield the sword of the spirit, a S.A. and 8.S. bishop, a bishop 
who possesses the complete confidence of the Fiihrer, a bishop '# 
whom the hearts of the youth beat high, the protector of Gem# 
Christians of the Faith Movement, a bishop of the Third Empire. 
Unfortunately, the translation is worse than_ indifferel 
Many words and phrases can hardly be regarded as nom 
{nglish at all. However, for example, the difficult pi™ 
** Uberwacher der weltanschaulichen Schulung” is to! 
rendered, it can hardly be held that ‘‘ Watcher of educati 
in the world-view” is the best equivalent possible, or me 
anything intelligible at all. 
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ova THE ORIGINAL JESUS 

NT Worthy By OTTO BORCHERT, D.D. Tien dy L.. M. 
Xample ¢ Stalker. . 6d. net 
Y Bos eThis age is rich in lives of Christ, but this is pai and 
Tudge greater than them all."—The Guardian. 

cir m 

is cial KARL BARTH AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 
nsideni By Prof. ADOLF KELLER, D.D., LL.D. — 10s. 6d. net 


S subje “No one is better equipped than Dr. Keller for interpreting the 


oe religious struggles in Europe. The book is most v aluable ; 
ei editio, indeed, indispensable to all who wish to grasp the meaning of 
wel the intense struggle . . . a matter affecting the whole Christian 
a tha world." —The British Weekly. 

nary,” 
t of af THE MEDIATOR 
tak By EMIL BRUNNER, D.D., Ph.D., Professor of Theology 
= d in Zurich. Translated’ by Olive Wyon. 206. net 
fey ‘i Professor Brunner is one of the outstanding theological thinkers 
re editajee and leaders of this generation. 
y of Ik “A really great book... . A treatment of the Atonement and 


of the person of the Mediator which has life and mez aning. | 
believe that this book is vital for the revival of religion in our 
day y it 1S absorbingly interesting and as exciting to read 


TTEsponds 
O the of 


ingeadl as a ‘novel of adventure.”—The Manchester Guardian. 

‘ 

-collatin RELIGION AND THE EUROPEAN MIND 
‘a By Prot. ADOLF KELLER, D.D., LL.D. 6s. net 


This is the only book in English which shows the deeper funda- 
mental problems underlying the present changes in the religious 
life of Europe. 


Dr. Hills 
din thy 
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THE MYSTE RY 
THE UNIVERSE 


by JAMES GORDON STABB 


“Many clergymen without scientific training 
may be glad to read the well-written popular 
account of modern astronomical knowledge 
which is given in the early part of this volume.” 


—TIMES. 


A Book on the Stars and Sun, Religion, Philo- 
sophy, and Science. 


7/6 net 


THIRTY YEARS 


IN THE 


WILDERNESS 


by P. G. McCULLOCH 


An extended study of religions and faiths, many 
of which are discarded by the author as unsatis- 
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1 Inde | Stevenson.”—7he Irish Press. } 
erratuie || For Boys and Girls “The best novel I have read this month and 
on pee || p the best Mr. Waugh has yet written.”— 
reversiyie | ™ 9 Terrier's mn ee A. J. CRONIN (Broadcast). “Mr. Waugh 
Hioned, All dog lovers wiil enjoy ‘ Nick’s’ story of his interesting pes Hoe turns the screw of incongruity, mingling 
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_LILT FROM THE LAURELS = ANNE MacDONALD 
| A School Story 3s 
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An engaging story of days and_ hotidays. 
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38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1; and 
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SHAMUS FRAZER’S 
PORCELAIN PEOPLE 


“T hope Mr. Frazer is a fast writer, for I 
should like some more and should like it 
very soon.”—Punch. “His second book. is 
wittier and altogether better than his first.’— 
News Chronicle. 


At all Bookshops and Libraries. 7,6 itet. 
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Motoring 


In spite of the fact that most of the 1935 cars have 
already been on view throughout the country in the 
showrooms of dealers for over a month, on view, sold, 
on the road, and in some cases even already in the second- 
hand market, there will still be left a few really new cars 
at Olympia. Not quite every maker has abandoned the 
old tradition of displaying his new season’s goods at the 
Motor Show, and for those enthusiasts who quite rightly 
feel that they have not got the utmost out of the exhila- 
rating business of buying a new car the ultimate choice 
will probably not be made until some time towards 
October 20th. It is a wise plan, I think, for any but 
the man who has definitely made up his mind, such as 
he who automatically renews his car every year, sticking 
always to the same make, to wait until he has seen the 
very last of the new cars before deciding. It is all part 
of the game to find something new on the stand which has 
not been mentioned in the advertisements for the past 
six wecks,’ and your enthusiast’ will get a very ‘definite 
satisfaction from the knowledge that he, at any rate, has 
bought his new car with his eyes wide open. 

Between now and show-time is an important period 
which the not-too-well-off should devote to narrowing 
down the choice of possibles to two or three. Most’ of 
these new cars can now be tried on the road in demon- 
stration form and the exhausting and generally bewilder- 
ing business of distinguishing at Olympia between the 
cars which you might buy and the cars that you would 
not be seen dead in will be made much easier. Make 
arrangements to try all the possibles and all the probables 
and even, for your full satisfaction, one or two of the 
others, and get them and their qualities fixed in your 
mind, the pros and the cons, and in their order of prefer- 
ence. You will certainly have several surprises of both 
kinds, and the experience you will gain during the next 
fortnight will be really valuable. You will be able to go 
to the Show-with-a reasonably working idea of what 
you want and. you will not be. so liahle to the mesmeric 
effect of either sparkling show finish or the persuasive 
eloquence of the showmen. 

‘There are four main essentials which it is wise to bear 
in mind when considering the choice of a new car costing 
anything under £300. The first of these is, as you may 
suppose, quality. Cars get better every year if not in 
every way at least in the most important ways, better 
materials are used, the design is as a rule more intelligent 
and the finished job is, at its regular appointed intervals, 
certainly superior to that of its predecessor. Yet it still 
holds good, as it did thirty years ago, that the better the 
quality the cheaper the car. It is more economical to 
pay more for this quality and less for other things even 
including the three essentials which come next. Quality 
gives you not only pride of possession, an important asset 
for anybody who is of a mechanical turn of mind, but 
almost invariably means that you will get a better price 
for the car second-hand than you would for the car that 
appears to be practically the same but costs considerably 
less. 

The second essential is comfort, and comfort chiefly 
means enough room. I do not necessarily mean accom- 
modation for several people, but that each occupant of 
a car whether it holds two or five should be able to sit with 
plenty of room for his legs to find new positions, and, 
above all, to be able to shift, ifonly alittle, without touching 
his neighbour. Comfort of this kind is only another word 
for safety. Nobody who is uncomfortable at the steering 
wheel is really driving safely, or at all events not for very 
long. Nothing distracts one’s attention from the business 
in hand so effectively as even a small degree of dis- 
comfort. Some of the little cars which were inflicted 
upon the public a year or two ago would, under an 
ideal Ministry of Transport, have been condemned as 
unsafe except for dwarfs. Average sized people wedged 
themselves into those cockle-shells and at the end of an 
hour or so were beyond doubt potential sources of 
disaster. : 


The third essential is power, Always get the caz 


mee 


Before the Show 


with the largest engine you-can afford, sacrificiy 
other things for this. Power means speed, and g 
or rather the ability to go fast, is one of the essen 
of safety. For this reason: you are never in a hun 
if you are a reasonable being, in a fast car, You ¢y 
afford to drop back and allow the road-hogs to do the 
worst, to go very slowly where a slow speed is the 
safe one, because when the road is open again 
know that you can in a very few minutes make Up am 
lost time. You are always driving in comfort’ beg 
you know you have that reserve under the bonnet { 
moreover, your engine has a happier life and: 
certainly a longer one than its smaller sister which yj 
put up as good a performance, but at a higher reyoh, 
tion rate. One of the most subtle pleasures to ty 
good driver is doing..about forty, miles an hour jn g 
eighty-mile-an-hour car. 


The fourth essential is simplicity of design, ‘py 
ticularly if you are looking after the car yourself. Ty 
most important adjustments should be as simple ani 
accessible as possible, beginning with: the brakes, | 
hold no brief for any particular form of brake, but] 
must admit to a liking for the hydraulic type, ju 
because it ‘is the simplest of all to keep in trim: ~ Ther 
is no reason-why , brake .adjustments . should he 
complicated or as inaccessible as they “someting 
are. A car I bought in 1927 had a simple arrange gy: 
ment by which all four pedal brakes could be take 
up together and equally by a large ‘and handy contr 
projecting through the floor, and the side-brake by; 
knob at the top; and both adjustments could be mak 
while the car was running. 
safety. i te 

When you have satisfied yourself that the car « 
cars of your possible choice have these essentials you ca 
consider desirabilities. For example, a good desirability 
is, again remembering comfort, plenty of luggage spac. 
The new models have nearly all got extremely net 
luggage boots of the more or less concealed type, bit 
not all of them, particularly in the smaller models, reall 
hold very much. Those that are claimed to cam 
luggage in the rear panel generally have the flap may 
to carry luggage as on a grid, and as a matter of fact ae 
not much better than a disguised luggage-grid. They 
are certainly a great improvement on the old type, bit 
I have seen several this year which accommodate scarce 
any more suit-cases. This means that as a rule onl 
one quite moderate-sized suit-case can be shut up fm 
the journey, which of course is not nearly enough wis 
vou always travel alone. For the rest of the party yoy 
fall back upon the exposed flap and you have still tht 
same old bother of strapping things on and covering theif 
with tarpaulins. The consequence is that you will, if 
nine cases out of ten, put half the luggage inside th 
car, where it destroys the upholstery and _ halves th® 
comfort. Keep a look-out for a car whose luggage bote 
will really hold a reasonable amount when it is shih 
up and the contents protected from the weather. 


This sort of boot naturally means a good deal } 
overhang—now unfortunately fashionable on account ¢ 
the mass of extra ‘“‘ tail and for that reason it is highh® 
desirable that the car of your choice should have som® 
form of permanent jacks. One of the most pain 
jobs connected with the modern car {fitted with @ 
“aerial” body is jacking up the rear axle. The skitih 
or tail may come down to within less than a fo 
of the ground, the axle itself being considerably hight 
and, particularly if you have disc wheels, complete! 
invisible. 

You will probably not have to worry much abo 
accessible and easily detachable oil filters today, bi! 
it is well to make sure that when the time comes ft 
this most important component to be cleaned it wi 
not be necessary to put the car over a pit or to grote 
ineffectually beneath it. 

Joun PRIOLEAU 
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4 HUTCHINSON books 
ready to-day 








With the DICTATORS 
of FLEET STREET 


by RUSSELL STANNARD 


Here is a lively book about Fleet Street by a journalist who 
has spent most of the last twenty-two years working in Carmelite 
Illus. 


House, Northcliffe House and the Express Offices. 








18s. 








STANLEY LUPINO’s 


‘unconventional autobiography 


FROM the STOCKS to the STARS 


but an 
The book 
containing many 

Tilus. 


This is not only the life of our greatest comedian, 
important chapter in the history of the English stage. 
is a very encyclopedia of theatrical anecdote, 


illustrations, 






18s. 








A critical account of the 1934 Test Matches 


D. R. JARDINE’s 


ASHES ¢ DUST 


Mr. 
of Test Matches, and on the 
which it is bound up. 


“leg theory ” 


Jardine contributes his very candid views on the 1934 serics 
controversy with 


Illus. 6s. 













SEWELL STOKES’s 
MONOLOGUE 


(Just published) Illus. 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 






























‘PRISON LETTERS OF 














mi | COUNTESS MARKIEVICZ 
ct att 
. ’ (CONSTANCE GORE-BOOTH) 
e, bite ; . 
ave | With a Biographical Sketch by ESTHER ROPER 
¥- »] PREFACE by PRESIDENT DE VALERA 
p fae 
ile With 14 illustrations. 6/- net 
y Youre “ ° 4: 
1 th 4 They throw an unforgettable sidelight on the psychology 
7 of rebellion.”-—7imes. 
then q ‘A profoundly moving insight into the life of a great 
ll, nee patriot. ‘—Daily Mail. 
e the . the letters have an attractive, gay, girlsh quality 
> thle and are singularly free from the cant of ‘martyrdom.” 
boot — Listener. 
shut LONGMANS 
al of 
td | October Is. 6d. net. 
ighlt 
Hig a 
infu 
ae |i Edited by LORD GORELL. 
skirt | GEORGE DU MAURIER AT 33 E. V. Lucas, C.H. 
foot THE JOSS: A STCRY C. F. Walker 
| ECHOES E. Tattersall 
ghet ‘ INKY WOOING: CHAPTERS VI.—VIII. John Lambourne 
telt A LIBRARY OF TO-DAY James Milne 
yore | MR. SPRIGGS AND THE CRANE: A STORY Peter Scott 
“PASS, FRIEND: ALL'S WELL ” Alfred Noyes 
’ RHODESIAN JOTTINGS Major Rawdon Hoare 
out ATOMS: A POEM J. M. Caie 
but | HE WENT ACROSS SINGING J. R. HW. Hutchison 
| THE DICTATOR Lord Gorell 
for | TO JUPITER: A POEM John Gibbins 
wil A RARE AMERICAN VISITOR Professor John M. McBryde 
" HONOURABLE GARMENTS: A STORY OF CHINA B. M. McOwan 
ove. SONGS AND POEMS Sir Patrick Ford, M.P. | 














DESERT IDYLLS: IV.—THE EIGHTH PLAGUE 


Major ©. S. Jarvis 
THE RUNNING BROOKS 


LITERARY COMPETI TION 


JOHN MURR AY, Albemarle St., W.1.——1 








BE SSTELC WESSEL STEDBVESHISIE 








All the books 


in this issue of 


“THE 
SPECTATOR” 


may be obtained 





through any 





branch of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents : Booksellers : 
1,500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


H. Smith & Son, Ltd., 
London, W.C. 2, 


Librarians : Stationers 


Head Office: W. Strand House, 
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ree ~~ RUGS 
All Wool. Made in Scotland 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 
4 This handsome Rug may be had in the following Ther 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, by t 
ns ~ Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, out 
wa BLE WATE D Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting infla’ 
Tae iN Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- ' 
xgee gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red cont 
BI S C U i \ Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check ma 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of natu 
PERFECT BISCUIT Rug 70” x 553”, fringed ends. and 
i e principa with 
TO EAT HEAVIER — wg & og ncipal Clans i 
WITH CHEESE. Coloured illustrated list, post free. lates 
COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, I ca 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. | Estab. 1873. to pi 
Unit 
4 1 of m 
. have 
the fi 
Koide fund: 
YOU a ma 
lhe those 
bank: 
a pra 
book 
what 
how | 
not ¢ 
UN ION Ee 
a 
6 The 
©s23 HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH x _ 
(MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE oi is giv 
— have 
“~~ Presid 
: OCT. he re 
8 B. I. W. F. * ist | 3 the re. 
* —th | rs a 
LARGE CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, © ug’ [Sop 
idle ibis yet so IMPORTANT Lan ee 
“xciudin Bit is 
tang PUBLIC MEETINGS od 
ounc ay Ss of one of the greatest organisations of the day, hav- a clearly 
; . ing millions of adherents throughout the world. FE ‘he | 
AN’ IQUE Admission “THE WORLD CONFUSION ff "* # 
/. and the WAY THROUGH ” peak 
DE LERS and kindred subjects dealt with and explained bh; a min 
A REV. DR. WM. PASCOE GOARD, Frcs, reef i 
Including Tax DAVID DAVIDSON, m<., M.LStruct.E., F.R.S.A., The Gret 7 eons 
of which half cll Authority on the Pyramid, and other outstanding Speakers. ; 
go to the Possant Special ome. B. RANG Li gmaissioner ogo a 3 “No 
is wikis Visitin ; ERRIS, B.A., New Zealand "| complic 
FAIR Service League Speakers: | Reve Ac F, HOADEDOS NUN! —  Betw 
& Admission Free. Reserved Seats 2/- oak meeting. Programme and {ul 4 and th 
list of speakers 3d., from Secretary-General, 6, Buckingham Gate, SW. e a 
> and she 
In the Gre at Hall of H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said : — k Ph nea 
‘*" | do commend this Institution to the Public for their |P The ent 
continued assistance."’ © shrunk | 
> able, an 
GROSVENOR || Tie Surtesoury Howes «| © 
) eg 
66 +B ' confiden 
ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP) i=: 
HOUSE a ane Sa 
30,000th Child » And, 
pirance sn TT bbee Cen ipnae eieoee Every child who enters the Society's Homes or the Training Ship | ackno 
(Entrance in Upper Grosvenor sities ss pe Pgs is fed, clothed and educated, and trained so that he |e of the 
or she becomes not only a useful, but good, man or woman. |— mome! 
4 : FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY snecee 
DAILY (EXCEPTING SUNDAYS) e NEEDED NOW. almost 
BER 1 1,100 CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS BEING 
UNTIL OCTOBER 13 MAINTAINED. PL. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, w.G.2 iad 
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Finance — 
The Money Muddle* 


There are two questions that I am sometimes asked 
by readers of The Spectator. One of them is, can I set 
out in quite simple language just what is meant by 
inflation, and why it is supposed to be harmful to the 
community ? The other question is, can I state also 
in a simple and if possible impartial manner the precise 
nature of the financial situation in the United States 
and President Roosevelt’s great experiment in dealing 
with it ? 

Having read quite recently Mr. James P. Warburg's 
latest book entitled The Money Muddle, I feel that 
I cannot do better than recommend these enquirers 
to purchase that volume. Much of the trouble in the 
United States has, of course, been due to mismanagement 
of monetary policy, while some of the remedies applied 
have been of an inflationary character. Therefore in 
the first part of his book Mr. Warburg deals with certain 
fundamental principles of finance, and he does so in 
a manner which can easily be comprehended even by 
those who have not even an elementary knowledge of 
banking or money matters. Mr. Warburg himself is 
a practical banker with a high reputation, and in this 
book he tells the reader in the simplest language just 
what use is made of his money by the banker, and 
how the right or wrong use of that money may affect 





) not only those who have placed their money in the : 


bank but the entire community. 








Tne RoosEVELT PROGRAMME. 


The second part of the book consists mainly of a 
chronological survey of the various stages of President 
Roosevelt’s programme of recovery, and the reader 
is given a close view of the various developments which 
have taken place since Mr. Roosevelt was _ elected 
+ President, or rather since he entered into office. For 
the reasons which appear in the book itself Mr. Warburg 
is opposed to most of the Roosevelt measures, but it 
is clear that for the President and for his motives he 
_ has nothing but the most profound admiration, and 
' it is that fact which gives to his criticism a very 
special value. No one, for example, recognizes more 
clearly or acknowledges more freely than Mr. Warburg 
the gigantic problem with which President Roosevelt 
was confronted, and also the heroic efforts which have 
been made by the President to improve the situation, 
| efforts which in many directions have met with a certain 
' amount of success. Here, for example, is the author’s 


regciantes Rate 


Oe ae 


RES aRe > : : : : : 
“iP description of the situation with which President 
“aT Roosevelt was confronted when he took up his office : 
4 q s No American President ever took over a nastier, stickier, more 
Bi ' complicated mess than did F. D. Roosevelt in March, 1933. 
| Between twelve and fifteen million workers unemployed ; they 
ahi and their families were literally face to face with starvation. 
W.1|f) Think what that alone means—nearly a third of the population 


rapidly approaching the point where the sheer necessity for food 
and shelter would drive them to any desperate action. 

Industry and commerce were practically at a standstill. The 
farmers were getting less for their crops than it cost to raise them. 
The entire banking structure had collapsed. Security values had 
shrank to microsecopie proportions. Foreign debts were uncollect- 
able, and domestic debts had become a staggering burden. 

Worst of all, people were discouraged and had lost confidence in 
their leaders ; and the leaders, both business and political, had lost 
confidence in themselves. Fear walked openly through the land. 
Anything might have happened. 

Probably we came nearer to disaster than we shall ever know.” 









| And, later in his book, Mr. Wazburg makes frequent 
acknowledgements of how greatly indebted the people 
of the United States must be to the fact that from the 
moment of his entering into office President Roosevelt 
; succeeded in inspiring a nation, which had become 
almost despairing, with hope and even confidence. 





t he 
















* The Money Muddle. By James P. 


, Warburg. 
George Routledge and Sons, 7s. 6d.) 


(London, 





(Continued on page 462.) 



























Empire 


An investment in British Empire Fixed 
Trust Certificates ‘A’ and ‘B’ 


interest in 50 of the most 


Series 
secures an 
prosperous companies of the Empire, with 
the maximum safety possible—since a 
small investment is spread not only over 
various industries but also over different 


parts of the Empire at Home and Overseas. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 
SERIES ‘A’ & ‘B’ 


Sums from approximately £16 upwards can 
be invested through any Bank or Stockbroker 
in either series. A combined investment 
of £32 and upwards in ‘A’ and ‘B” is 
spread over 50 companies with dividends 
paid quarterly by the Bank Trustee. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & 
TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
On the basis of dividends paid by the various 
companies (Aug. ’33—Aug. ’34) the YIELD ona 


combined investment in ‘A’ and ‘B’ is 
approximately 


4i/ 


A Booklet with full information can be obtained 
Sree from any branch of the Midland Bank or from 


FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LTD. 
169 PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Regent 7471 


Telegrams ; Befit Phone London, 


ep world is an 


e prosperity 

















Charles Barker 
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(Continued from page 461.) 


REMEDIAL MEASURES CRITICIZED. 


The author of The Money Muddle then deals quietly 
but critically with each of the remedial measures put 
forward by the President and shows how, in his opinion, 
most of these remedies are calculated to be harmful 
rather than beneficial. Having, as I have already 
said, in the early part of his book defined very clearly 
certain fundamental principles of banking and finance, 
the basic point of Mr. Warburg’s criticism of the remedial 
measures applied is that most of them were based 
upon the idea that America’s troubles were of a mone- 
tary character and, therefore, could be relieved by 
the adoption of artificial measures, including inflation, 
with the object of raising prices and increasing the 
consuming power of the American public along the lines 
of a larger supply of money. As a matter of fact, 
America has at no time been short either of gold or 
of credits, and for months past the difficulty cf bankers 
has been to employ the abnormally large resources 
at their disposal, while many believe, with Mr. Warburg, 
that it is because the artificial measures have occasioned 
uneasiness that confidence has been weakened so that 
the business enterprise necessary to require banking 
loans has been lacking. 


True Causes OF DEPRESSION. 


Nor does Mr. Warburg find any difficulty in demon- 
strating that while the troubles of America have not 
been connected with any scarcity of gold or credit, 
there has been not one but many causes responsible for 
the abnormal depression. ‘ In my opinion,” says the 
writer, “it is not one thing but a series of things which 
have contributed to the phenomenal depression and the 
present unsatisfactory position in the United States. 

“In the first place, we have been on a physical, moral and 
financial drunk, and we are suffering from a bad hangover. 

In the second place, the spree has lasted so long that we have 
very nearly become habitual drunkards, 

In the third place, we have started to go doctor crazy. Instead 
of realizing that what we need is to smoke less, drink less, and go 
to bed early for a while, we have taken to rushing about from 
doctor to doctor, complaining about our terrible headache, and 
asking for medicine to relieve it. 

Finally, what with the drinking party, and the hangover, and 
the medicines we have swallowed, we really have made ourselves 
pretty sick.” 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 


Towards the close of his book Mr. Warburg enumerates 
what he believes to be some of the essential points in 
world developments which have been responsible for the 
prolonged American crisis. Prominent among these 
causes was the complete failure of the United States 
since the War to realize the world havoc produced by 
that great conflagration, and also to appreciate the 
fact that by reason of her three years’ neutrality during 
the conflict and the abnormal demands for goods and 
services made upon her by other countries in the years 
immediately following the War, America changed her 
yosition from that of a debtor to a creditor country. 
Failure to realize those two important facts account 
for the orgy of commercial and financial speculation 
in the years 1926 to 1929, while failure to realize her 
position as a creditor country was largely responsible 
for America’s refusal to accept payment of the world’s 
indebtedness to her along the lines of goods and services 
and also for her restricted view with regard to War 
Debts. And now at the present moment we know 
that the American Recovery Programme is largely based 
upon extreme nationalism, whereas it is clear from 
Mr. Warburg’s book that, while recognizing the great 
internal resources of the United States, he believes that 
international co-operation and a_ stabilizing of the 
exchanges is necessary for a recovery in world confidence 
and world trade, and also for a recovery in American 
prosperity. : 

Artucer W. Kippy. 


: situation in Argentina, due very largely to the rise which his 


_ recently been announced of a scheme for converting, 


' Brazil. 
. what from their prolonged fall. 


' instant successes of flotations of Trustee stocks some allowan 
ce 


; conditions there may be few further issues of 3} per cert 
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Financial Notes 








AvuTUMN ACTIVITIES. 





Wirn the termination of the summer holiday  gey 
has come the anticipated increase in activity in the tad 
markets. The dominant feature continues to be the 
strength of British Funds and kindred securities, but latter 
there has been a decided tendency for business to OVverfiy 
into other markets and during the last week there has been, 
particularly strong demand for some of the South Americ 
Government Loans, and notably those of Argenting an 
Even Chilean Bonds, however, have rallied SOtte 
There has also been a 
siderable amount of activity in Home Industrial shares, 
















* * * * 






A Turee Per Cent. Basis ? 





The great success which attended the recent issue of th 
Plymouth Corporation Loan for £1,000,000 has occasion 






some discussion whether we are approaching the dif 





when English Corporations will be borrowing on a 8 per ceit 
basis. 
at 974, which gave to the investor a flat yield of only £3 1s, 
per cent. Nevertheless, the rush for the Loan was s0 grey 






' that large applicants only received about 3 per cent. of thi 
, amount applied for. 
. issue of a Stoke-on-Trent Loan for £1,500,000 in 3} per cents fe 
at par, and as might have been imagined after the success 

the Plymouth Loan the Subscription Lists closed within 





This flotation was followed by ty 







few minutes of the opening. Of course, in the case of they 





oe 





must be made for the operations of the * stag ” or premiunf 
hunter. For although the premiums in these new issues x 
first may be small, say about } per cent., the applicant know 







that in the present state of the market he can practically hf 





sure of being able to realize his holding at a premium esta. 
lished. 
stock rose to one premium on the first day of the dealing 
But even after making all allowance for the activities ¢ 
the mere premium hunter, the genuine demand for high-chs 
investment stocks is sufficiently strong to warrant tl 
expectation that unless there is some change in monetary 











stocks, the tendency being in the direction of 3 per cents, 






% * * * 





ANGLO-ORTENTAL MINING, 






The Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation, Ltd., which is th 
largest shareholder in London Tin Corporation, and is also it 
terested in various other companies, has recently published 
an exceedingly good report. It covers a period of 16 montls 
to June 30th last, and after deducting expenses and director’ 
fees, there was a favourable balance of £62,238, which com 
pares with £27,915 for the previous year. Moreover the 
profit is the more noteworthy inasmuch as no revenue acerutl 
in respect of the Corporation’s principal investment, though 
increased dividends and interest were reccived from othe 
sources. The unappropriated balance at the credit d 
profit and loss is now £176,526, and the reserve accounls 
amount to £247,500. The directors state that having disposel 
of all outstanding liabilities they are desirous of settling the 
arrears of Preference dividend in order that future profit 
may be available for distribution. These arrears to June Sith 
last amounted to £222,812. The directors propose, therefore 
to appropriate out of the current profits a sum sufficient ti 
pay six months of the arrears, and thereafter to contimit 
paying off the arrears as funds accumulate. It will easil 
be seen that immediately to meet all arrears of the Preferent 
dividend would involve fresh borrowing. 























* % * x 






AN ARGENTINE CONVERSION. 





A feature of markets during the past few weeks has beet 
the steady improvement in some of the South Americal 
Loans, and especially Argentine descriptions. There has beel 
a marked improvement for some time past in the economlt 








taken place in the prices of Argentine products. The effet 
of this improved economic position upon Argentine stock 
has been the more pronounced owing to a recognition of the 
fact that Argentina has during very difficult years endeavow 

to keep absolute faith with the holders of her external bonds. 
Moreover, it is evident, too, that she has been able t 
strengthen her liquid resources abroad, for details have 











standing 5 per cent. Bonds into a new 43 per cent. Issué 
and a feature of the scheme has been the revelation of Arge 






(Continued on page 454.) 











The Plymouth Loan was in the form of 3 per cen f_ 


Moreover, in the case of the Plymouth Loan th® 
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ROUND VOYAGE 


5 FENCHURCH AVENUE LONDON E.C.3 
ALSO 14 COCKSPUR STREET S.W.1 
4 AUSTRALIA HOUSE STRAND W.C.2. 






| ONTHS’ COMFORT 
£140 TO AUSTRALIA 
AND BACK st ctass 


TICKETS 


ORIENT LINE 


MANAGERS: ANDERSON, GREEN AND COMPANY LIM: TED 








FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENT BOND 
TRUST 





Dividend Declared 


AT THE RATE OF 


£6-7-0/ 


IN MARCH OF THIS YEAR the Foreign 
Government Bond Trust was formed and in 
the introductory pamphlet it was stated that 
a yield of 5} per cent could legitimately be 
anticipated. 

The first half-yearly dividend has just 
been declared at the rate of £6-7-0 per cent 
per annum on the initial Bond-Unit price 
of 20/-,and is payable on October Ist. Under 
present-day conditions this is a fine yield. 
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Why not stick it out? Face up to those 
bleak North Easters and wild North 
Westers. Don't be afraid of fogs and 
frosts—your annual October and No- 
vember colds haven't killed you yet! 
Surely you're not going to try and escape 


ling the to the Palace, Torquay, just as Autumn _ 
; ip is getting on your chest? 
n 


Oh, well! If you must. . 
clubs and your rackets and your swim- 
suits. Golf, tennis, squash, badminton, 
swimming—as well as dancing and sun 
lounging—are all included in the terms, 
even on Christmas Day! 


erefore, . . bring your 


cient to 
ontinue 
1 easily 
ference 


PS.—You will not need your winter woollies. 


PALACE 
HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


SS Se Ss Ss Se Se eS 
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The Managers of Foreign Government 
Bond Trust are Municipal and General 
Securities Co. Ltd. (established in 1906 and 
the pioneers of British Fixed Trusts in this 
country). Due to the possibility of some 
measure of recovery in general world con- 
ditions, Foreign Government Bonds are 
already attracting more attention and in- 
vestors in the Bond-Unit Certificates of 
this Trust should benefit accordingly. The 
day-to-day prices of Bond-Units reflect 
exactly the prices of the securities which 
they represent. The Trust’s investments are 
selected from 122 published Bonds. Its 
operation is clearly defined in the Trust 
Deed, and the “spread” of the Trust’s 
holdings by percentages is made available 
to the public every half year. The Trustees 
are Lloyds Bank Limited. 





@ Interested investors can have full details 
of Foreign Government Bond Trust from their 
Stockbroker or Bank Manager, or from the 
Managers : 
Municipal and General Securities 
Company Limited 
(Dept. J.) 


9 Cloak Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C.4 


*Grams : Munigenco, Cannon, London ’Phone: City 5201 
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eT 
¢ PEAT FUEL 


at 
SUMMER PRICES for PROMPT DELIVERY 


HAVE YOU REALIZED THE JOY OF A PEAT FIRE? 
It creates an atmosphere of its own. 


Direct from our bogs. Prices in blocks :— 


_. , ae £1200 eee £2 15 0 
4000. ............. £700 DE uv concn sous £1 10 0 
BO Siavatwscses £400 BO: cs scseneccas £1 00 
Carriage paid to nearest goods station within 150 miles 
of works. Add 4/- per 1000 blocks for 200-mile radius. 


REGULARLY USED IN THE OLD ENGLISH AND 
COUNTRY HOMES. 


Also Peat for all uses—Stables, Cattle and Poultry Houses, 
Horticulture, Glasshouses, Gardens and Lawn Dressings, etc. 
Particulars on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY, 
ASHCOTT, SOM. 








e Est. 1869. e 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Taid up Capital ... amie nar “> ean eae £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... aes oe a a ne £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ee ie ae ae coe £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


‘Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund Yen 124,250,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
‘(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 














ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 


Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £59,257,330 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St, W. 1. 
248 Branches throughout 
HEAD OFFICE: 
General Manager: WitLLiaM WuyTe. 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 














Scotland, 


EDINBURGH. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 462.) 


tina’s readiness to repay a considerable amount of these 5 
cent. Bonds. The issue was well received in the City ay 
Argentine Loans have advanced. 
ES * Bd * 
LYETHEMS (TWILFIT). 

The latest Report of Leethems (Twilfit) is a good one, showy 
a profit of £57,754 against £51,374 in the previous yy 
After placing £10,000 to General Reserve, a dividend ; 
declared on the Ordinary shares of 9 per cent. for the yey 
the balance forward being £7,786 against £6,982 a year 
The improved results are attributed mainly to the hom 
trade, though the Irish subsidiary appears to have doy 
well. The £1 Ordinary shares of the company now stay 
at about 37s. xd. so that the yield to the investor at th 
current price is approximately £4 16s. per cent. 


* * * * 
JOHANNESBURG INVESTMENT. 


As might have been expected, in view of the prosperity 
of the gold mining industry, the Johannesburg Consolidate 
Investment Company has been able to publish a good Repor 
following upon the recent announcement of the divide 
of 20 per cent. Only £790,000 out of the total profits j 
absorbed by the dividend, but as some portion of the profit 
was made by realizations of shares, the Directors hay 
deemed it prudent to transfer £450,000 to the Reserve Funj 
while a further amount of £100,000 has been applied to settiy 
up a Staff Pension Fund. The balance-sheet is a very stroy 
one, showing a total of Cash of over £300,000, while the asset 
include substantial holdings in British Government securitix 
The £1 shares of the Company stand at about 65s, 
that on the basis of the last dividend the approximate yiel/ 
to the investor is a little under 6} per cent. 


* * * * 













HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD. 


I find that I am constantly having to chronicle ip 
stances of recoveries in the fortunes of industrial concem 
Certainly the recovery shown in the latest Report of Harriss 
and Crosfield, Ltd., is a remarkable one. A year ago ther 
was a good increase in profits, but for the year endiy 
June 30th last the position is even better, the net prot 
being £261,504 against £214,339 a year ago. The Director 
therefore, are able to recommend a final dividend of 15 p¢ 
cent. on the Deferred Ordinary (making 20 per cent. fort 
vear) as compared with only 10 per cent. a year ago, Wh 
after making this payment the balance carried forward 
£134,556 is well ahead of the corresponding figure for k 
year. The £1 Deferred Ordinary Stock of Harrisons 
Crosfield stands at about £7 so that on the basis of a 20) 
cent. dividend the yield to the investor is just unéé 
3 per cent., but under the Articles of Association Defer 
Ordinary stockholders have the option of applying 
allotment at par of Deferred Ordinary shares to the extent 
one half of their additional dividends in excess of 10) 
cent. A. W.K 

* * * * 


The Directors of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., are paying an inter 
dividend of 5 per cent. on account of the present financial ye 
payment to be made on October 22nd. 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
_ RESEARCH FUND. 


(Founded 1902.) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Hon, Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.CS. 
| Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of. 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancet } 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering jf 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematit’ 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
| the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expens 7 
| etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure 
While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 7} 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments J 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the anq 
expenditure. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS and LEGACIES f 
ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED and should be sent to 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8/11 Queen Square, London, wl 





Sep’ 





Lud 


for 








or paid direct to the Westminster Bank, Ltd., Marylebone 
Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Caneel} 
Research Fund. 


__———— 
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“Assurance double sure” 


For over 100 years the sums paid 
by the “Old Equitable” in 


claims on whole-life assurances 








have been on the average double 
the original amounts assured 
owing to the large bonus 
additions. 


Ludlow Castle, Shropshire 
























& a 

Se ics erecta ahora ee Vint The Equitable Life 
vie N —THE VIRGINIANS \ r 

$ Ps N 
_ wits | Assurance Society 
re Fund E \ (founded 1762) 
ose THREE CASTL S \ 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Be. CIGARETTES \ No shareholders. No Commission. 

















Ccurities, 10 FOR gD Handmade 
65s., FOR 1/ 20 FOR 1/ 
te so ron 3/3 sittin “A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM.” 








By W. J. CANTOPHER. Sth EDITION. 
The present is an opportune time for a study of this 
sound and reliable system. 


Every investor should possess a copy of this book, which 
is now in its fifth edition. Price 5/3, post free. 


Procurable frum the TIMES BOOK CLUB, Wigmore Street, W., or 
the publishers, STRAKERS, LTD., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 







One expects to pay a little more § 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality § 





































0, Wh 
rward 
for | 
4] MOSCOW ON NOV. 7% 
a 20 pe ee 
t unde 
“ ' (Anniversary of the Revolution) 
xtent 
10 pa . 
Wk SEE THE WORLD’S MOST IMPRESSIVE SPECTACLE 
- interal ‘ 
aly 3 weeks’ tour, visiting Leningrad and 

Moscow, leaves London on October 27th. 

Prices from £23 inclusive. 

Special facilities for winter tours to U.S.S.R. Programme now ready, 
. Exceptionally low prices from October 15th to April Ist. 
c. 
7 IV rite for details. 
— 
Cancet 
ad INTOURIST LTD.. 
ene (Official Agents of the State Travel Bureau of U.S.S.R.) 
diture. ’ ‘ 
oe Bush House. ee London, W.C. 2. 
annual J 
ry And all leading travel agencies. 
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1933 


Even 
Better 


1934 


The 
Best 


1922 


A Good 
Scheme 


GREAT 
IMPROVEMENTS 
HAVE BEEN MADE AND 
ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 
GIVEN IN THE TERMS OF THE 
INSTITUTION’S SCHEME FOR 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


LONGER REPAYMENT PERIOD. 
LARGER ADVANCES. 


SURVEY FEE AND ORDINARY LEGAL 
EXPENSES FOR MORTGAGE PAID BY 
THE INSTITUTION. 


Write for details to the Secretary and Actuary, 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Established 1840. Funds exceed £22,000,000. 














ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


Prestpent—Tue Most Hon. tur 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Medical Superintendent: Dantet F. Rampavt, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 

ardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
eature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North ales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croguet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
Bppointment. 
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33 
The Spectator” Crossword No, 1,, 
By ZENo ui 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
correct solution of this week’s crosswor. _uzzle to be dng 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crosswo: Azzle,” and shoul 
be received not later than first post on ‘ esday. No entelon 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will} Hou 
published in our neat issue.] 
—_—_ 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 flo [yj A, T 
12 13 ee |) 
. 
jf 
4 15 E 
16 17 18 $19 20 mm 
4 or 
22 23 24 25 AD 
WELW 
26 27 | 28 29 [30 re 
90 minute 
must wor! 
31 32 33 day) is ad 
substantia 
And you 
to yours 
34 35 ire fi 
| | Wares 
City, Hert 
36 | |" 
re 
EI 
ACROSS 5. Nothing more is needed tp 
1. Wanting a syllable in the gy make ehivent aco 
last poetic foot. : 7. The most famous one is lost 
10. A Soviet organization which 8. The head of an artist show,|  ™agnifi 
has lost its head. whatiholcan dos ; panel 
12. Wind-fertilized. 9 Nevin int oma 
14, Made by a confused or- i heen ene ma = 
3 chestra. : ae 10. Power should follow upon 
15. A famous farcical missile. the end of t0rumen 
16. Means : work for — the 11. “ For... almost can chang WH 
reels the stamp of nature.—] ¢ prox 
19. Dialectal scrap. Mahe 6 
20. 14 can do this on the ear. 52 Moeial 28 
22. Like the Three Kings, of 17. Card-game_ which sounds} BT AC) 
et Cologne. ee like an insult. 
23. What Dr. Foster stepped in, 18. Tea insults these relations Full | 
25. Does not produce 14. $3. Slide sekitenns sugged KENT. 
26. No, they clog (anag.). : ‘i iiciteeailie _ $ Recepti 
30. If you're cold mix this 94 What he would not want to 
with 37. = ; : get Ridd of. Waite 
31. Often seen with chain, rifle, 27, This cardinal swalled a 
and Bag. , "the sea 
32. Spiritual absorption. 28. This person if upset will uw : 
34. One of an ancient Italian abusive language FI 
a. , Deople. . 29, Shakespeare's dexterous. J A high 
35. A papal follower in the 33. The het of public hous Garoed 
eee eres. has this turned upside paca 
36. How one is likely to feel as . peas 
: down garage at 
a result of the charge fol- : MAGN 
lowing confused speed. ; me 
37. Impolite inquiry. SOLUTION TO I 
CROSSWORD NO. Iit4 Warr 
DOWN S;UIM IN| ALM bf Uf LI ALT 
F : CIL{A|S ITLADIMN, == 
A. — doing something ui iD | : i ao 7 
2. Too short and long to a EB/ GERI T eel Ae 
poet. R| Aj 1 | NPA! 1 E| LT] E; If 
3 rev. It will take a long time Oi RIGI AI NI U/ME CIT! Si ah ) 
to complete the other S| C/A R] Al BEE! E/ RIT) EL or 
things. I|H| L| E] DPA; N/ Dj 1| ROME. 
4. Push a room—out of shape. SLYLS/TLAL LS Tt) CLEIN not 
a 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 7 
: . = : - o 
The winner of Crossword No. 104 is Dennis Rudder, 
Highcroft, Somerville Road, Sutton Coldfield. SPE 
wn ae 
of 
Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked | if | 
see : navy Pro 
to notify Tur SpecTaToOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY A 
g' 
EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper hw} sho 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


For Sale or 














Fo the fry 
Opened 
and ' i 
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tr rop rti 
ner wif {[ HOUSES 41) erties 
——_—_ 
10 fy 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
— ; The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
, PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(‘Phone: Crawley 328.) 
= 
2 
jf ANTIDOTE TO LONDON 
WELWYN, designed as a complete town with modern 
—HB services, cultural facilities, and a population large 
30 enough to have a civilized local life, can be reached in 
90 minutes, and is therefore a refuge for many who 
cal must work in London. When season ticket (1s. 4d. a 
ey day) is added to rent (£48 to £100 p.a.) you still save 
gubstantially on the cost of a tiny, dusty, noisy flat. 
And you are fairer to your children and more generous 
—————!F to yourself. Health and a good perspective alike 
require free play of air and horizon light.—A.B.C. Guide 
om 8. P. HOWARD, Estate Office, Welwyn Garden 
Ea City, Herts. 
3 
Ee, 
EDENHALL MANSIONS, 
needed ty MONTPELIER ROAD, 
"TOS iteel EALING, W.5. 
arment, 


one is lost, 
tist shows 
es 

L precious 
he sea, 
low upon 
TOSS, 

an change 
ature,” — 


1 sounds 


Best and Healthiest Part of London. 
Magnificent modern family flats 7-8 large rooms, some 
oak panelled, central heating, large hall, besv position, 
£150 inemsive. Garages if required. 





WHITEMAN & CO. 


66 BROMPTON ROAD, 8S.W. 3. Tel. Kens. 0026-7, 





BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE 














FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 


adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
BE AVAILABLE. 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON 
TO PUTNEY HEATH. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 


GARAGES AVAILABLE. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 


Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Led. 














Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR | 
PrELUS. | 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S 


Phone: Putney 2166 





























Telephones: 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 


Kens. 1490 & Sloane 1234. Telegrams: 


Estate, c.o. Harrods, London. Surrey Office, W. Byficet. 








relations, Full of Oak Beams. Old Lattice Windows. 
suggesta KENT. Amidst lovely country and in perfect order. 
3 Reception, 4 bed, Bath, &e., Garage. Pretty Gardens. 
t want to 134 ACRES — £2,000 
WaHITEMAN & CO., as above. 
wallowed F pose 
t will us 
‘ FINCHAMPSTEAD, BERKS 
-erous. A highly attractive Residence lying well back from 
house the road and absolutely secluded. Soundly constructed 
idp of brick with a tiled roof and facing south. 6-8 bed- 
UpSi4F rooms, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, COTTAGE, 
@rage and stabling. 
0 MAGNIFICENT GARDENS OF 43 Acres 
PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN AND CO., as above. 











If you wish to dispose of your town 
or country house or estate, why 
not insert an advertisement in this 
page and appeal to the thousands 





wr of influential readers of THE 
SPECTATOR? A number of Estate 

| Agents have testified to the value 
of this new feature. Alternatively, 

asked} if you have already placed your 

“pay | Property in the hands of an Estate 
Agent and it remains unsold, we 

er las} should be glad if you would bring 
this feature to his notice. 

oe 





CUMBERLAND HOUSE, CAM- 
BRIDGE PARK, TWICKENHAM. c.1. 


In @ quiet and secluded residential area, a few minutes’ 
walk from Richmond Bridge. 


IDEAL FOR A PRIVATE HOTEL OR FLATS. 


Valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, arranged for 
one residence or 3 fine self-contained Flats, or couid 
be further subdivided. Entrance and lounge halls, 
magnificent double drawing room, dining room, billiard 
room, 11 other apartments, 3 bath, 3 kitchenettes, 
complete Offices, magnificent winter garden. All main 
services and drains connected. Delightful timbered 
grounds, tennis lawn, flower beds and kitchen garden, 
in all about 1 ACRE, 

For Sale Privately, or by AUCTION October 9th. 


Auctioneers :— 
HARRODS Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 





STOKE POGES GOLF. c.6. 
Beautiful position in this lovely part of Bucks, only abou 
30 mins. from Paddington. 

2 reception, 4 bed, 2 bath. 

Electric light. Central heating. Parquet floors. Garage. 
Delightful flower gardens, hard tennis, kitchen garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1} ACRES. 
VERY MODERATE PRICE. 

HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 


SURREY HEIGHTS. c.1. 


350 ft. above sea level. Fine Views. 20 minutes town, 
ATTRACTIVE AND DELIGH: FULLY SITUATED 
RESIDENCE, approached by a drive, and containing 
Entrance hall, 2 cr 3 reception, 5 cr 6 bed., bath room, 
complete offices. 
Partial heating. Independent hot water, 
Large Garage. 
WELL STOCKED GARDEN 
with variety of fruit trees, tlower, kitchen and herbacc ous 
borders, in all nearly ONE ACRE. 
VERY LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 
Sole Agents, 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road S.W. 1. 


Co.'s services. 





WELWYN GARDEN CITY. c.1. 


Close to Golf Course and Sports Club. Handy for station. 

COMPACT EASILY WORKED RESIDENCE on 
two floors. Quiet, convenient position. 

Entrance hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
room:, tiled bathroom, complete offices. 

Co.’s electric light and power, gas and water. Inde- 
pendent hot water, central heating. Telephone. Two 
garages. 

PRETTY GARDEN with trees and shrubs, crazy 
paths, flower and rose beds, single tennis lawn, in all 
ONE-THIRD ACRE. 

£1,600 FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 





ST. PANCRAS MINS. c.2. 
Best residential part convenient to station. 
ATTRACTIVE AND SUBSTANTIAL HOUSE. 
2 reception, 4 bed, bath room. 

All company’s services; ’phone; garage. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GARDENS. 
Full tennis lawn, kitchen and fruit garden, in all about 
ONE ACRE. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 

The property can be run by one maid. 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 





KENT, 15 MILES OUT. c.r. 


Favourite residential district. Close to station with 
frequent electrified train service to City and West End, 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-SITUATED RESIDENCE 
ENJOYING NICE OPEN OUTLOOK. 

Hall, cloak-room, 2 or 3 reception, 6 or 7 bed, bath- 
room: all co.’s services, including electric power; 

radiators ; independent hot water; garage. 
Well-stocked garden, trees and shrubs, lawn, flower and 
rose beds, kitchen and fruit garden. 

FOR IMMEDIATE SALE WITH POSSESSION. 

Sole Agents, 


HARRODS LTD., S.W. 1, 


62-64 Brompton Road, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36.letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 





MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


—— HALL, NEWTON-IN-BOWLAND, 
YORKSHIRE. 

A co-educational School for children who are emo- 
tionally or physically delicate or who present special 
problems in development or conduct. 

: Modern methods under medical supervision. 
parm, 

Prospectus irom THE MEDICAL PRINCIPAL. 





Own 








PERSONAL 





FOLLOW THE SUN 
IN AN ARMCHAIR 


There is no more delightful way of visiting Monte Carlo and 
Italy than:by European Motorways. Youareassured of every 
comfort, absolutely first-class hotels, your own individual 
armchair in a British Motor Pullman Saloon, a complete 
itinerary which includes the most famous beauty spots 
and places of interest. British chauffeurs and couriers 
of wide experience, whose duty it is to ensure your 

| relaxation and enjoyment, and all at an abso- 





YLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
/ Women, Children, and particularly for men, Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and addiess, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Percy INEsON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E. 1. 

A* UNRECORDED good deed. 

i agreed to pay 21s. for a visit. The Chelsea Music 
Lesson was put in the car. At Hurcombs it realized 
£3,250, not £3,150 as reported. Wiring result caused 
insomnia. Mr. Hurcomb at Alford 10 days later (18/2 30) 
paid £3,000 on account 20 days before he was expected. 
Sleep returned.—G. Farrow, Carlton House, Regent 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W.1. ’Phone: Whi. 7261. 





A lady at Alford 





hee RADESHIP CLUB, for introductions to people 
/ Of intelligence and wide interests.—Write to THE 
SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W.11, enclosingstamp. 





AL¥ fees (£50 yearly). 2 
South Coast. 


girls received in schoc] 
Services preierred.—Box A593. 





NFERGORITY COMPLEX? Write for Free Book 
_ “*T can... and I will.’’—BRitIsH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1(BR) Ludgate Hull, E.C.4. 


I EARN TO COMPOSE.—AII the essentials for writing 
4 songs and popular music.—Free booklet, COWLING 
INstituTf®, 71 Oxford 
London, W.C. 1. 





Albion House, New Street, 





i A, A LADY’S CARESS ”’ is a shave with the 


lutely inclusive cost. European Motorways is an entirely 
British organization. 


MONTE CARLO 


and the RIVIERA 


This tour includes Paris, the very beautiful Rhone Valley, 
the antiquities of Roman France, and then the varied 
excitement and charm of Monte Carlo. The return 
journey is by the magnificent Alpine scenery of the Route 
des Alpes. Regular fortnightly departures. Another 
Tour to Monte Carlo is.a combined land and sea cruise 
by P.O. Line to Gibraltar, Tangiers, returning from Monte 
Carlo by Motor Pullman. 


ITALY 


SPECIAL DEPARTURE OCTOBER 20th 
The autumn is undoubtedly the finest time of the year to 
visit Italy, and this special tour is one of the finest ever 
devised. It includes the French and Italian Rivieras, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Adriatic Coast, Venice, Italian 
Lakes and Switzerland, and it takes only 25 days. 


Write for Brochure “Z” : 


EUROPEAN MOTORWAYS 





BALL RAZOR. Something new and luxurious. | Chesham House, 150 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
Price, 12s. 6d. of all dealers or post free from SALOMONSEN "Phone: Regent 2361 and 4620 
& Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 
UAKERISM.—Information and Literature respect- 
ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
f Friends, free lication to the FRIENDS HOME she a 1? . - > 
Seun Hemeeee Heiane then, taken Beta TRUVERSETS OF LONDON. 


Friends House, Euston Road, 


London, N.W. 1. 





LADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St., 8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 


oO RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Hrrow-on-the- Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR Hovusk NURSING HoME, 100 High 

Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


A LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 

Disease. (Est. in Queen’s Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 











A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ PHILOSOPHY 
AND LOGICAL SYNTAX” will be given by PROF. 
DR. RUDOLF CARNAP (Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Prague) at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
(Regent’s Park, N.W. 1) on OCTOBER 8th, 10th and 
12th at 5.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Prof. L. Susan Stebbing, D.Lit. (Professor 
of Philosophy in the University). 

A Lecture in memory of the late CECIL HEADLAM, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S, (Editor of the Calendars of State 
Papers, Colonial), entitled ‘‘SOUTH AFRICA AND 
THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE,” will 
be given by PROF. A. P. NEWTON, D.Lit., F.S.A. 
(Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University), 
at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2) on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 1ith, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by The Chancellor of the University (The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.MLG., G.C.V.O., 


D.S.O.). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
&. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 











MEDICAL 


_: ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
K tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 5. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 











LECTURES 


YRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2.— 

3 Four Lectures on ** Drama in the Mediaeval Church ” 
will be delivered on Tuesday to Friday, Oct. 2nd to 5th, 
by Professor A. W. REED, D.Litt., M.A., Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric, at 6 p.m. Admission Free. 








 bindalatetes * EXTENSION LECTURES 


University of London.) 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

A course of 24 lectures by Mr. HARRY ROSS, B.A., 
at GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2, 
on THURSDAYS, at 7.30 p.m. Admission to the 
first lecture, on OCTOBER 4th, FREE, without ticket. 

ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE AFTER THE 

ROMANTIC REVIVAL. 

A course of 24 lectures by Mr. L. U. WILKINSON, 
M.A., at the ST. BRIDE FOUNDATION INSTITUTE, 
Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C.4, on TUESDAYS, at 
6.30 | p.m. Admission to the first lecture, on 
OCTOBER 2nd, FREE, without ticket. 

Particulars of these and of over eighty other courses 
on History, Literature. Biblical Studies, Art, Economics 
and other subjects may he obtained from the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION REGISTRAR (Dept. 30), University of 

















This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
own home. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 


TRANSPACIFIC . .- . Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Low through Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage, 

from £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22 Billiter 
Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 


or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 








London, 8.W.7, 





ACCOUNTANTS 
mpue LONDON 





ASSOCIATION OF CERTEy 
ACCOUNTANTS, “=8TNy 


The Half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTERMED Ay 
and FINAL EXAMINATIONS will be held on Tues. 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 4th, 5th and 5 
next, in London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristo] Canis 
Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, ‘ 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Notting, 
Plymouth and Sheffield. . 

Entries should be received on, or before, October jy 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Offies 
of the Association at 50 Bedford Square, London, W(., 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





| etches SCHOOL, Nr. PONTEFR(() 
The post of HOUSEKEEPER will be vacant ¢, 
January Ist, 1935. There is a resident family of in, 
than 400. Applicants must be not less than 30 yey 
old. Adequate training and experience essential,’ 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Hr). 
MASTER, to whom applications should be sent | 
October 20th. 1 





EDAtLES 8 C HOO] 
Petersfield, Hants. 

The Governors invite APPLICATIONS for th 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, to take effe: 
from September Ist, 1935. 

The School, founded in 1893 by J. H. Badley, th: 
present Head-master, is a boarding school, ‘und 
nominational and co-educational. 

Candidates should preferably be married and ne 
over 45. Experience of Modern School methods and yj 
co-education is desirable. 

Salary £1,000 with residence rent free. 

The names of three persons to whom reference muy 
be made, but no testimonials, to be sent. Applicatiow 
must be received not later than October 13th, 193; 
addressed to the SECRETARY to the GOVERNOR 
BEDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants, from whon 
further particulars can be obtained. 





| aialaaaaaia lett OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


BARBER CHAIR OF FINE ARTS. 
The Council of the University invites applications {i 
the Barber Chair of Fine Arts, founded under the Barbe 
Trust and Deed of Settlement. 
The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. The Traste: 
may at some subsequent date consider the desirabilit 
of supplementing the Professorial salary by a paymet 
to the Professor as Director of the Barber Institute 0 
Fine Arts, such payment not to exceed £250 a year 
This intimation carries no guarantee that such increment 
will be made, or, if made, of the amount or date of th 
increment. 
Thirty copies of applications, which may be aceon 
panied by copies of not less than three testimonial 
references, or other credentials, should be forwarded t 
the undersigned to reach him not later than Novemlx: 
Ist, 1934. 
lt is desirable that the selected candidate should entu 
upon his duties on January Ist, 1935. 
Further particulars may be obtained from— 

Cc, C. BURTON, 

The University, Birmingham. Secretary. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 








= INSPECTOR GROUP.—Results, 1934: Fist 
Place, and two others.—Daviks’s, 5 Sussex Place, 
W.2. Padd. 3351/2. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School 0 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing tiells 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls 
prepared for usucl examinations and for the Universit) 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Musi 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1 (Founded 13 
provides a Genera! Education for girls of all age 
Students prepared for all examinations. Domest 
Science and Secretarial Departments.—Principal, Mis 
G. E. Hottoway, B.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W.1. 





S" DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVO. 
SS SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate; % 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 








S' HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for (itl 
Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships available 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont. 








Se meta 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPiIN EB Ceo LuiEgQ@esB., 
8-VILLAKS “SWITZERLAND. 4.100 feet. 
ARVEYES Branch 8-12). Education. Char- 


Boys 12- 19 (Junior 


acter, Health, Sports Under English direction. Head- 











master: J. M.S. BanNaRD, M.A. (Cantab.), 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Kc. 
UTHORS.—£50 cash prizes offered for Poems: full 


Mss. all kinds (especially Fiction) 
Send for Advice and 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


iculars free. 
jnvited for prompt publication. 
Catalogue. —STOCK WELL, LYb., 





ITERARY Ty pewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
Lass. Is. per | 000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N.MacrartaNe(C),44 EldertonRd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 





I 
AKE WRITER G oy ap 
Premier School pupils are earning thousands of 

pounds. FREE LESSON AND COPYRIGHT SUB- 

JECT CHART irom the RECORDER, PREMIER SCHOOL 


Se OURRALISY, 16 Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 





ee 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 











WINTER TOURS 
to 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Visiting 


MADEIRA, CAPETOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL, and LOURENCO 
MARQUES. 

SAILINGS FROM LONDON: 

s.s. CITY OF EXETER - - - - DEC. 15 
s.s. CITY OF NAGPUR - - - + JAN. 12 
Specially designed, constructed, and equipped for 


tropical conditions, Ist Class throughout. 


ALL OUTSIDE CABINS & PERFECT SERVICE, 


65 DAYS for 30 GNS 
NG HOTEL EXPENSES 


Fare includes residence on-board at ali ports. 


For illustrated Brochure, apply 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL S.S. CO. LTD. 


104-6 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, €E.C. 3. 
Tel.;: Avenue 9340, or usual Travel Agencies. 


etc., 














INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W.8 
———— 

CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street. Ger, 2981, 

The film banned by Hitler, 

FRITZ LANG'S 

famous study of hypnotic power. 
“DR. MABUSE” (A) 





HAM 2285). 
(A). 


VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn 
Leontine Sagan’s MADCHEN IN UNIFORM. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, SILVER, JEWELLERY, &c.— We are paying 

KW exceptionally HIGH PRICES just now. Bank- 
notes or offer by return. We are also in urgent need 
of Diamonds and coloured Stones, Old English Silver, 
Antiques, Plate, Oddments of every description and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Take advantage of High prevailing prices by calling or 
sending without delay to BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond St. (facing Brook St.), London, W. 1. Mayfair 0651. 


GARDENING 























DANCING 


NCOTTISH DANCE, 
DovGias TAYLor, 3, 





Ballroom and Bagpipe Teacher.— 
Furnival Street, Holborn, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Otlices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
y of each week. Discounts : 237% for 6 inser- 





tions, 5% for 13, 74°% for 26 and 10% for 52 
ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands, All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 


you by expert native knitters, frem lovely real Shetland 
wool, Nothing else so soft, so warm, so comfortable. 
The newest fashionable styles, plain, or in famous ** Fair 
Isle” patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than shop 
_— Satisfaction guaranteed.—-Write for Free Illus. 

klet and Wool Colour Card.—WmM, D. JOHNSON, 
8.386 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


ee te HY ACINTHS.—Awarded Gold 
) Medal at the R.H.S. Exhibition of British Bulbs, 1934. 
H. FURNESS, Somerset. 


List on request.—G. Berrow, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
+ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By in!and post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 3d., 9s. 3d., lls. 6d. 


Complete 
J. W. MACKIE & 
108 PRINCES STREET, 


price list on request. 
SONS, LTD. 
EDINBURGH, 





YHETLAND and SCOTCH TRAVELLING RUGS.— 





k Send for list, LAURENSON BROTHERS, 97 Com- 
mercial Street, Lerwick. 

YHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
b In quarters at Is. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters, 11d. 
per Ib. for forequarters, sides and whole carcases 
Is. per Ib. All carriage paid per parcel post. 


Despatched on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
THOS. M. ADIE AND SONS, Voe, Shetland. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 









EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway Scotland. 
\ HEREVER you live you may have your own supply 

of electricity for light and power immediately by 
Installing a “ DIESEL” LISTER-LIGHT 
which generates at a running cost of less than a penny per 





anit. Requires no skilled supervision.— Particulars from 
R. A. Lister & Co., Lrp., Dursley, Gloucestershire, or 
Imperial House, Kingsway, Londgn. 





j INTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 
—Send posteard for FREE PATTERNS and 
Illustrated Catalogue of lovely ‘‘B-P” Underwear, 
British made and dependable. No middlemen’s profits, 
80 well below any shop prices. Saves you Shillings in 
the £. Every size and every style, for Women, Children, 
Men. Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, Mixtures, or 
Art Silk. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. 
Guaranteed against shrinkage. (°* They are everything 
ou claim them to be,” writes a customer.) COMPLETE 
ATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Free Patch Service 
adds months of — wear.—Write .to BIRKETT «& 
PHILLIPS, Ltp., Dept. S, Union Road, Nottingham. 














ISEND TO FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


Over two million volumes in stock, including 
almost all the best new and second-hand books 
on every subject. Catalogues free on mentioning 


your interests. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (Seven lines). 








PLANT, | 





2 gns, weekly, 





partial board : 
.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
Victoria 3347. 


ey AVE CLUB, Ltd 


bed and breakfast, 3 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1. 














| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
] BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ec. water. 
| Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C 
Ilid. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 
ih Of t Yo 8 SP = 


D 


a brand new hotel in a 300 year old country house. 
Perfect ‘cuisine, “deliglitful grounds, ‘sun lounge with 
vita-glass windows. Send for the NorBuRY Hovse 
HOTEL book or call for !unch and see the place yourself. 
*Phone: Droitwich 173. 


—-THE ALISON -HOTEL.—Melville 
*Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





VDIN BURGH. 


“Crescent. Tgms.:* 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt,  Britain’s Greatest 
p Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH 











YOURSELVES English Country 


Ask for Dese — List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF RE wees . HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTI 


in 


P. ROH A., Law, St: Gaemaee 3s House, 193 REGENT 


eines W. iF 


YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
5 quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. — 
Apply for List ‘"S.,’’ stating Tequirements, to “* STRREY 
TrustT,’’ Prude ntial Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 








JHERE to stay in —- —THE LODGE, 1 8t. 
W George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. ‘weekly (one night only 5s, 6d.). With 
dinner ds. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly, 





| them. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


‘HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE Specrator’s Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
of hotels is always 


Personal recommendation 


welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





-~CASTLE. 


BANGOR (N. Wales). 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


BOURNEMOU HJ HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks)._-HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE R and SP = 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY 
CAPEL CURIG (N. W ales). —BRYN-TYRCIL 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLPF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARKK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwal!).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Stre«t, 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.— MARINE. 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Yerths).— LOCH RANNO Hi 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 
—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—CLIFTON HOTEL, Welbeck St., W. 1 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON. HY DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL ‘BAY 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALAC E. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0O.M.). P ERWICK BAY. 


ARMS & GOLF 


RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. - 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (ur.).— HAW KSTONE PK. Wes‘on, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffclk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (statfs.).—CASTLE. PO a 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 


TORQUAY. mye N COURT PRIVATE 
A LACE. 
—ROSE TOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 








THE CAMERA 


USTS FREE 
Phone Mir 0914567 


TON LTD., 


STREET, W.- 
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CAMBRIDGE 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHORTER HISTORY OF INDIA 


Edited by H. H. DODWELL 


Hindu and Buddhist India. By J. ALLAN Muslim India. By sIR WOLSELEY HAIG 
British India (to 1919). By H. H. DODWELL 


1000 pages. 12s. 6d. met. 21 maps 


Here in one volume, containing the cream of.the research which is going to the making of the six- 
volume Cambridge History of India, is the story of India’s past, which is essential to an understanding 
of her present problems. 


THE IDEALS OF EAST AND WEST 
By KENNETH SAUNDERS. 10s. 6d. net 


“Important and valuable. Here the best of what we have and are and dream is brought together by 
‘a convinced Christian who has long ago learnt toleration and esteem for others.” 
EDWARD THOMPSON in The Observer 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY 


A Sketch of its Development by J. W. H. ATKINS 
Vol. I. Greek. 10s. met Vol. II. Graeco-Roman. 15s. net 


The work is intended for classical students and for students of modern literature, both English and 
foreign, who desire a background for their study of literary criticism. The book is an historical survey, 
with far more detail than is to be found in carlier treatises. 


THE RISE OF GLADSTONE TO THE LEADERSHIP 
OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
By W. E. WILLIAMS. 7s. 6d. net 


Much has been written about Gladstoae’s early life and much about his later, but it has been left 
to Mr Williams to fill the gap with a study, based on the Gladstone Papers, of the critical middle 
period of his career. 


NATIVE POLICY IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 
By IFOR L. EVANS. Map. 6s. net 


“Tt fills a gap in literature relating to Africa. A handy and well-informed volume...essential for a 
proper understanding of a most difficult problem.” The Western Mail 


THE MODERNIST MOVEMENT IN THE 
ROMAN CHURCH 
Its Origins and Outcome. By A. R. VIDLER. 12s. 6d. net 


“An outstanding success. It is admirably written—clearly, temperately, knowledgeably and wisely. 
It represents a very badly needed account of the rise and fall of Catholic Modernism.” 
The Church Times 


INTRODUCTION TO CAMBRIDGE 
A brief Guide to the University from within 
By S. C. ROBERTS. Ejght plates and a map. 2s. 6d. net 


This book will provide the parent or the guardian, the freshman or the stranger with a simple 
explanation of what the University is—how it has grown in the past and how it works at present. 
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